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SEA-BOARD SLAVE STATES. 
(Resumed from our last.) 


From the subjoined historical data, our 
readers will learn how Slavery came to be 
an institution in Virginia : 


CONVICT CHRISTIAN SLAVES. 


“Christian slaves, or servants, were cri- 
minals and state prisoners, who were often 
given as property, by the English kings, to 
those they wished to reward among their 
courtiers and favourite officers, and by them 
sold to the colonists. The majority of them 
were not resolute ruffians, but idle and dis- 
solute fellows, vagrants, and pickpockets. I 
have found no clear indication of their num- 
ber, but, even before the confiscation of the 
Company’s Charter, it had been so great, 
and had occasioned Virginia so bad a repu- 
tation, that Smith wrote, ‘Some did choose 
to be hanged ere they would go thither, and 
were.’ 

“Shortly before the Revolution, the usual 
annual importation of felons into the adjoin- 
ing smaller province of Maryland was 350 
in number, that in Virginia was probably 
larger.* 

“¢The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the 
celebrated Moll Flanders, who was born in 
Newgate,’ a novel, by De Foe, written in 
1683, first published in London 1722, gives 
much evidence of the notorious character of 
the Virginia emigration, some of which I 
subjoin in extracts. 

“¢She often told me how the greatest 
part of the Inhabitants of that Colony came 
thither in very indifferent Circumstances 
from England ; that, generally speaking, 
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they were of two Sorts; either, first, such as 
were brought over by Masters of Ships, to 
be sold as Servants; or, second, such as are 
transported, after having been found guilty 
of Crimes punishable with Death.’ 

—“ ‘Depend upon it,’ says she, ‘ there are 
more Thieves and Rogues made by that one 
Prison of Newgate, than by all the Clubs 
and Societies of Villains in the Nation.’ ‘Tis 
that cursed Place,’ says my Mother, ‘ that 
half peoples this Colony’ (Virginia). 

*¢ * Hence, Child,’ says she, ‘many a New- 

te-Bird becomes a great Man; and we 

ave,’ continued she, ‘ several Justices of the 
Peace, Officers of the trained Bands, and 
Magistrates of the Towns they live in, that 
have been burned in the Hand.’ 

—“*That he had some intimation, that 
if he would submit to transport himself, he 
might be admitted to it without a Trial, but 
that he could not think of it with any Tem- 
per, and thought he could much easier submit 
to be hanged. . 

“Transportation to Virginia was the 
choice, as appears by the context, and thus 
Smith’s amusing assertion is co firmed. 

«Some of them [convict passengers to 
Virginia] had neither Shirt nor Shift, Linen 
or Woollen, but what was on their Backs.’ 

—‘ ‘The Mortification of being brought 
on board, like a Prisoner, piqued him very 
much, since it was first told him that he 
should transport himself, so that he might 
go as a gentleman at Liberty. It is true he 
was not ordered to be sold when he came 
there.’ 

—‘‘<¢QOrdered to be transported (to Vir- 
ginia) in respite from the Gallows, 

“¢ A Virainta GENTLEMAN.—The Case 
was plain, he was born a Gentleman, and 
was not only unacquainted, but indolent, 
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and when we did settle, would rather go into the 
Woods with his Gun—which they call, there, 
Hunting—than attend to the natural Business 
of the Plantation.’ 

** The greater energy and industry of his wife, 
who had been a prostitute and a convict, only 
made him content to remain in Virginia. 

—‘* * An English Woman-servant and a Negro 
Man-servant, things absolutely necessary for all 
People that pretended to settle in that Country.’ 

“It was not criminals alone that were sent 
into this bondage, but captives of war, of all na- 
tions, and State prisoners, victims of the Star 
Chamber, and of the Ecclesiastical Courts; per- 
sons suspected of traitorous designs upon the 
monarchy, and infidels to the Court theology ; 
all were herded together with petty pilferers, 
convicted murderers, and heathen blackamoors, 
and driven by overseers to work in ‘the tobacco 
fields of their cavalier purehasers. 

** Charles IT. ordered a shipment of Quakers 
to Virginia, where they were sold as slaves, for 
dissenting from Ais true church. Their non- 
Tesistance principles must have added much to 
their value. The common rascals, though always 
money’s worth, were usually considered extra- 
hazardous. In 1720, Beverlysays:°+_Asforma- 
‘lefaetors condemned to transportation, though the 
greedy planter will always buy them, yet, it is to 
be feared, they will be very injurious to the 
country, which has always suffered many mur- 
thers and robberies.’ 

‘* Medical science had not then been pushed 
to that profundity of analysis which now dis- 
tinguishes it at the South; but, in the unpro- 
fessional records of the’times, the distinguishin 
symptoms may be clearly recognised, of both 
drapetomania and tysesthesia, and it is clear, I 
think, that these maladies prevailed among this 
class of labourers, to an exceedingly interesting 
extent. Drapetomania would, mdeed, seem, 
though Professor Cartwright does not mention 
it, to have then been more prevalent among the 
whites than the negroes. . Little, in his His- 
tory of Richmond, has not failed to notice this 
singular pathological fact. He says that, in the 
earliest colonial newspapers, ‘ Runaway servants 
are advertised ; generally white men, convicts sold 
for their crimes; the nation, as well as the de- 
scription of the person is given, and sometimes 
the manner of carrying himself when in liquor. 
We find Englishinen, Trish, Welsh, and Scotch, 
all in print, as runaway convict slaves.’ 

‘‘ Owing, probably, to the neglect of sufficient 
quarantine precautions, Dysewsthesia Ethiopica 
must have been introduced, by the African traders, 
atan early period; and its contagion was not 
confined to the Ethiopian stock, but, perhaps, 
from their then more close association in the 
labours of the plantation, it too frequently, also, 
attacked the white slaves. A case is mentioned 
by Beverly, where violent remedies were obliged 
to be used to check it. 

* ¢ The rigorous circumscription of their Trade, 
the Persecution of the Sectaries, and the little 
Demand for Tobacco, had like to have had very 
fatal consequences. For the poor People (chiefly 
Servants who had served out their Bond, pro- 
bably,) becoming thereby very uneasie, their 
Murmerings were watch’d and fed, by seveial 
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mutinous and rebellious OLIveRIAN Soldiers, sent 
thither as Servants. These depending upon the 
discontented People of all Sorts, formed a vil- 
lianous Plot to:destroy their Masters, and after- 
wards'to set up for themselves. This plot ‘was 
brought so near to Perfection, that it was the 
very Night before the designed Execution, e’er it 
it was discovered ; and then it came out by the 
relenting of one of their Accomplices, whose name 
was BIRKENHEAD. This man was Servant to 
Mr. Situ of Purton, in GuoucestErR County, 
near which place, viz. at Porrar Sprrna, the 
Miscreants were to meet the Night following, 
and put in Execution their horrid Conspiracy.’ 
* * ¢Four of these Rogues were hanged; but 
BrRKENBEAD was gratified with his Freedom, 
and a Reward of ‘wo Hundred Pounds Sterling. 
For the Discovery and happy Disappointment 
of this Plot, an anniversary Thanksgiving was 
appointed on the 13th of September, the Day it 
was to have been put in execution. And it is a 
great Pity some other days are not commemo- 
rated as well as'that.’ 

CHRISTIAN BOND-SERVANTS OF REDEMPTIONIERS, 

*“‘ Theterm servant was, I believe,always applied, 
in the provincial days of Virginia, to white men 
and women, who were bound to service for a 
limited time, and the term slaves, to those held 
for life. ‘Well-bred people now designate their 
slaves, both field hands and house servants, by - 
that title. I presume the fashion of doing so 
arose after the Revolution, and was due to the 
same feeling which prevented the word slave from 
being permitted in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

** Poor people of all sorts, in England, were in- 
duced, by well-worked puffs of the delightful 
climate, and abundant, spontaneous pro- 
ductions of Virginia, to indenture themselves 
as servants for terms of years, for the sake of 
being transported thither. There was a pro- 
fession of men, called Spirits, who made it their 
business to cajole weak young men and women 
in this way, and then send them to the colony, 
and sell them to the planters,.as servants or 
labourers. They were in such demand, that 
they were often disposed of on board ship, to the 
highest bidders, at profits of thirty or forty 
pounds to the spirited speculators. 

‘‘ The following advertisement is taken from 
the Virginia Gazette, March 3d, 1768 ; 

*‘ Just arrived, the Neptune, Captain Arbuckle, 
with one hundred and ten HEALTHY SERVANTS, 
Men, Women and Boys, among Whom are MANY 
VALUABLE TRADESMEN, viz. Tailors, Weavers, 
Barbers, Blacksmiths, Carpenters and Joiners, 
Shoemakers, a Stay Maker, Cooper, Cabinet 
Maker, Bakers, Silversmiths, a Gold and Silver 
Refiner, and many others. 

‘‘ The sale will commence at Leedstown, on the 
Rappahannoc, on Wednesday, the 9th of this 
instant (March). A reasonable Credit will be 
allowed on giving approved Security to 

‘* THOMAS HODGE.* 

“ These servants were placed in the relation 
of debtors to their masters, bound to discharge 
the cost of their immigration ‘ by the entire em- 
ployment of their powers to the benefit of their 
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creditors.’* It was illegal for any man to deal 
with them, except their masters. Having no 
property of their own, by the penal laws, they 
were to be whipped at the rate of one stroke 
for each sixty cents of the fines imposed in like 
cases on freemen. Masters were forbidden to 
whip their servants naked, nor were they given 
sary: ange to kill them, under any circumstances, 
ut they were allowed by law to dismember irre- 
claimable runaways, if they thought best.; Any 
resistance or offer of violence, on the part of a 
servant to his master, subjected him to one year’s 
additional servitude, and maid-servants, having 
illegitimate children, also forfeited to their 
masters one year’s additional service; if, how- 
ever, their master was the father, it was to be 
— to the churchwardens. By a subsequent 
aw, any unmarried white woman having a child, 
was to be fined fifteen pounds, or to be sold for 
five years; if she was already a servant, the time 
to commence at the end of the service for which 
she was bound: the child was bound out till 
thirty years of age. 

‘¢ The white servants, at an early period, were 
reported to be treated with great cruelty, and to 
be employed at unusual labours. Beverly denies 
that it was so in his time (1720). Probably, 
from the danger, which cruel treatment occa- 
sioned, of their revolt, as well as from the check 
which the reports of it produced upon the im- 
portation of servants, laws were passed to prevent 
cruelty, and to insure that wholesome diet and 
clothing should be provided for them. 

**¢Tfa Master should be so cruel as to use his 
Servant ill, who is faln sick, or lame in his Ser- 
vice and thereby rendered unfit for Labour, he 
must be removed by the Church Wardens out of 
the Way of such Cruelty.’ ‘ All Servants what- 
ever, have their Complaints heard, without Fee 
or Reward; but if the Master be found faulty, 
the Charge of the Complaint is cast upon him, 
otherwise the business is done ex-Officio.” Mas- 
ters ‘are always to appear on the first Com- 
pa of their Servants, otherwise to forfeit the 

ervice of them until they do appear.’ ‘ Allser- 
vants’ Complaints are to be received at any Time 
in Court without Process, and shall not be de- 
layed for want of Form; but the Merits of the 
same shall be immediately inquired into by the 
Justices.’f 

** None of these laws applied to negro slaves 
(or to any born out of Christendom) ; nor has 
there been any equally humane legislation in 
their behalf to this day. Whenever there shall 
be a sincere and earnest desire on the part of the 
controlling power of any slave State to legislate 
on Slavery for the negro’s sake, the Virginia 
enactments of two centuries ago, with regard to 
the protection of white bond-servants, will serve 
as a model. 

‘¢* An inexperienced examiner,’ says Mr. Howi- 
son, ‘ of the present time, in reading the criminal 
code of Virginia as to slaves, would declare that 
it was stained with blood; and in truth it is 
oe to note the number and the character 
of the offences for which death is denounced 
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against them. But it affords the purest consola- 
tion to reflect that these laws seldom operate in 
practice. The executive is clothed with the mer- 
ciful power of selling slaves condemned to die, 
and transporting them beyond the limits of the 
State. The owner then receives value; but if 
the slave so transported returns, he is liable to 
execution, without reprieve, and the owner loses 
his value.’ Either these laws are barbarous or the 
transportation is unjust and unmerciful to those 
living out of the State. How would Virginia 
act, if Pennsylvania should pass a law, permit- 
ting the governor to set all criminals, deserving 
death, over the border, with a threat to kill them 
if they were ever seen within her limits again ? 

‘**« When the time for which these servants were 
covenanted to labour had expired, they, of 
course, were entitled to be at liberty. It was 
not customary to pay them any a as wages; 
but the law required that they should always be 
provided with two suits of clothes, \ n bushels of 
corn, and a gun of twenty shillings salue, when 
at length they became self-dependent. They 
could be made freemen of the province on applica= 
tion to the Governor, and after certain formali- 
ties. Chiefly recruited, originally, among the 
most miserable rabble of London, educated to 
agricultural labour as the yoke-mates of slaves 
and criminals, and then suddenly turned adrift 
with a Brumagem fire-lock and ten bushels of 
maize, to shift for themselves, their social eleva- 
tion was not likely to be very rapid. Regard to 
family descent is a notoriously weak point among 
the wealthy people of Virginia, even at this day, 
* Poverty and the want of education on the part 
of the mass of the freedom,’ says Hildreth, ‘ kept 
them, too often, in a subservient position, and 
created in the Middle as well as the Southern 
Colonies an inferior order of poor whites, a dis- 
tinction of classes and an inequality almost un- 
known in republican New England.’” 


RMebiewo. 


F. L. OLMSTED’S TEXAS. 


On account of the importance of the sub- 
ject, we trust our readers will excuse us for 
departing from our ordinary rule, not to 
publish at second-hand a review of any work 
we have not read. Mr. F. L. Olmsted from 
whose Sea-board Slave States we are giving 
such copious extracts, has written another 
book, entitled A Journey through Texas ; a 
Winter of Saddle and Camp Life on the 
Border Country of the United States,* which 
appears to contain some very remarkable 
statements illustrative of the working of 
the institution of Slavery in Texas, and 
many singularly cogent comments on the in- 
stitution itself generally. The Times of the 
22nd ult. has devoted a considerable space to 
a review of this striking contribution to anti- 
slavery literature, and to extracts from it ; 
and as we feel anxious to impart to our 
readers such an insight into the book as will 














* Published by Sampson Low, London. 
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enable them to form an opinion of its great 
value, we reprint, from the journal in ques- 
tion, its remarkable criticism, and not less 
remarkable comments upon what it teaches. 


** During the late Presidential crisis we took 
an opportunity of inviting public attention on 
this side the Atlantic to the very remarkable 
views upon Slavery which are to be found in Mr. 
Olmsted's Journey in the Seaboard Slave States, 
and we then expressed our high opinion of this 
intelligent, observant, and practical traveller, 
who has afforded, even to his countrymen of the 
United States, unlooked-for information as to the 
working of their ‘ institution.” We now meet 
the,same gentleman further south, in a volume of 
500 pages, which records his experience of Texas ; 
and, amid his graphic descriptions of new scenes 
and of the striking contrasts afforded by the con- 
fusion of races, manners, and institutions in a 
transitional state of fusion and consolidation, we 
still find him bent on his original conception, fol- 
lowing out his calculations as to the false 
etonomy of cultivation by means of slave labour, 
and illustrating on new ground, and by a variety 
of new materials, the waste, the loss, and sacri- 
fice it entails. Such investigations so far surpass 
the ordinary aims of the traveller, and their re- 
sults are of such wide if not permanent import- 
ance, that it would be an oversight on our part 
if we did not now recur to them. 

“A glance at the map of Texas, with its 
rivers and seaboard, prepares us for the proofs of 
its natural resources with which Mr. Olmsted’s 
volume abounds; and the polyglott of its local 
and sectional nomenclature, its , vel San An- 
tonios, Houstons, Crocketts, Zandts, and Brauns- 
fels, denote the Babel out of which it is emerging 
into a settled province. Within the memory of 
many of its present inhabitants its population 
was either Mexican or Indian ; and when, as Mr. 
Olmsted observes, in 1821, the Government at 
Mexico lent an ear to the plans of Moses Austin, 
they had not the shrewdness to detect, in his 
prevention to introduce upon their waste lands of 

‘exas 300 Catholic families from Louisiana, the 
concealed point of a wedge that was one day to 
sunder the Mexican lepublic. The same year 
the son of the Connecticut Impresario staked 
upon the Brazos prairie the outlines of the first 
American settlement in Texas, but neither he, 
nor the most sanguine of the handful of pioneers 
who joined in his venture, could have foreseen the 
wonderful progress to follow on their little be- 
ginnings. 

“Mr. Olmsted ascribes to his countrymen no 
far-sighted design, and acquits them of com- 
plicity in any treacherous plot. Plots no doubt 
there were of a secondary order, and schemes 
little and big eventually hung upon the move- 
ment southwards. Mr. Featherstonhaugh attests 
the latter having come upon Houston, and other 
bold spirits sitting up all night on the Arkansas 
border. But this was at a later stage, and after 
a spontaneous immigration had denoted the 
natural attraction of labour towards uncultivated 
land. Austin, (says Mr. Olmsted,) was no mis- 
chievous conspirator against Spain, Mexico, or 
the interests of free labour, though, doubtless, 
not unwilling to initiate events, the cause of 
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which would pass beyond his responsibility and 
control. The colonists themselves went as in- 
dividuals—not as troops or emissaries, and with 
the single motive, in most cases, of making more 
money, and having a better time in Texas than 
they could have in the States. The movement 
was first of all agricultural; other influences, as 
the Fillibuster and Slavery extension spirit, were 
subordinate, and only afterwards got the helm. 
‘The land was fertile: that was the kernel of 
the matter.’ 

“The original colonists were not slow in cal- 
culating the value of the rich acres around them, 
nor in sending for their relatives to join them in 
Goshen. The influx of those who followed them 
was not, however, disquieting, and was made m 
accordance with all due Spanish formality. But 
this submissiveness involved ‘a few little moral 
irregularities’ before the days came when their 
‘destiny’ was sufficiently * manifest’ to warrant 
the use of force in favour of their very intelligible 
preference for English taxes, courts, and laws. 
As regards Catholicism, not to jeopardize their 
titles to the land or the legitimacy of their 
children, they were put, grinning, in squads, 
through the farce of a Roman baptism and 
re-marriage by a rollicking vagabond father from 
Ireland. As to Slavery, though it seems to have 
been understood that the introduction of slaves 
was prohibited, they brought them none the less 
under an attested signature to a ninety-nine 
years’ indenture. With the exception of Slavery, 
Mr. Olmsted patriotically acquiesces in the up- 
shot. For a traveller who has lately ridden over 
the field, he says it is not easy to express regret 
for the simple fact that the States have ordered 
such an addition to their national estate, though 
he may believe it dearly purchased if it serve to 
delay for a single year their ultimate riddance 
from the curse of Slavery. Since an English 
plough first broke the virgin sward of the sea- 
slope of Virginia, Saxons have not entered on so 
magnificent a domain. ‘Many times, while 
making these notes, 1 have stopped to seek a 
superlative equal to some individual feature of 
the scenery to be described, and one is more 
than ever wanting to apply to the country as a 
whole. With a front on the highway of the 
world, the high central deserts of the continent 
behind, a gentle slope stretching between of soil 
unmatched in any known equal area, and a 
climate tempered for either work or balmy enjoy- 
ment, Texas has an Arcadian pre-eminence of 
poe: among our States, and an opulent 
uture before her that only wanton mismanage- 
ment can forfeit.’ 

«From a letter of Mr. Olmsted to a Southern 
friend, and which is prefixed to his narrative, we 
are left in no doubt as to the incidents on which 
he would fix as the source of such mismanage- 
ment and prospective dilapidation. Slavery he 
conceives to be an impediment from the outset 
to the development of the natural resources of a 
State, for he regards it as increasing the cost and 
delay of obtaining for a newly-settled region the 
comforts and facilities of a long-established 
community. Thus he works out his position by 
the aid of an illustration derived, doubtless, from 
his own observation or experience. 

*** An illustration will best enable me to ex- 
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plain how Slavery prolongs in a young commu- 
nity the evils: which properly belong only to a 
frontier. Let us-suppose two recent immigrants, 
one in Texas, the other in the young free State 
of Iowa, to have both at the same time a consi- 
derable sum of money—say 5000 dollars.— at 
disposal. Land has been previously purchased, 
a hasty dwelling of logs constructed, and ample 
crops for sustenance harvested. Each has found 
communication with his market interrupted 
during a portion of the year by floods; each 
needs an ampler and better house; each desires 
to engage a larger part of his land in profitable 
production; each needs some agricultural ma- 
chinery or implements ; in the neighbourhood of 
each a church, a school, a grist-mill, and a 
branch railroad are proposed, 

“« « Each may be supposed to have previously 
obtained the necessary materials for his desired 
constructions, and to need immediately the ser- 
vices of a carpenter. The Texan, unable to hire 
one in the neighbourhood, orders his agent in 
Houston or New Orleans to buy him one: when 
he arrives he has cost not less than 2000 dollars 
of the 5000 dollars. The Iowan, in the same 
predicament, writes to a friend in the East, or 
advertises in the newspapers that he is ready to 
pay better wages than carpenters can. get in the 
older settlements, and a young man, whose only 
capital is in his hands and his-wits,. glad to come 
where there is a glut of food and a dearth of la- 
bour, soon presents himself. To construct a 
causeway and a bridge, and to clear, fence, and 
break up the land he desires to bring into culti- 
vation, the Texan will! need three more slaves, 
and he gets them as before, thereby investing all 
his money: The lowan has only to let his de- 
mand be known, or, at most, to advance a small 
sum to the public conveyances, and all the la- 
bourers he requires—independent, small ca- 
pitalists of labour—gladly bring their only com- 
modity to him, and offer it as a loan, on his 
promise to pay a better interest or wages for it 
than Eastern capitalists are willing to do. 

“*¢ The Iowan next sends for the implements 
and machinery which will enable him to make 
the best use of the labour he has engaged. ‘The 
Texan tries to get on another year without them, 
or employs such rude substitutes as his stupid, 
uninstructed, and uninterested slaves can readily 
make in his ill-farnished plantation workshop. 
The Iowan is able to contribute liberally to aid 
in the construction of the church, the school- 
house, the mill, and the railroad. His labourers, 
appreciating the value of the reputation they 
may acquire for honesty, good judgment, skill, and 
industry, do not need constant superintendence, 
and he is able to call on his neighbours and advise, 
encourage, and stimulate them. Thus the church, 
the school, and the railroad are soon in opera- 
tion, and with them is brought rapidly into play 
other social machinery which makes much 
luxury common and cheap to all, 

-¢ The Texan, if solicited to assist in similar 
enterprises, answers truly that cotton is yet too 
low to permit him. to invest money where it does 
not promise to be immediately and directly pro- 
ductive. 

*¢*¢ Tho Iowan may still have 1000 dollars or 


2000 dollars to be lent to merchants, mechanics, ' 
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or manufacturers, who are disposed. to establish, 
themselves near him. With the aid of this 
capital, not only various minor conveniences are 
brought into the neighbourhood, but useful in- 
formation, scientife, agricultural, and political ; 
and commodities, the use of which is educative 
of taste and the finer capacities of our nature, 
are attractively presented to the people. 

““¢ The Texan mainly does without these 
things. He confines the imports of his planta- 
tion almost entirely to slaves, corn, bacon, salt, 
sugar, molasses, tobacco, clothing, medicine,, 
hoes, and plough-iron, Even if he had the same 
capital to spare he would live in far less comfort. 
than the Iowan, because of the want of local shops 
and efficient systems of public conveyance, which 
cheapen the essentials.of, comfort for the latter. 

*** You will perhaps say that I neglect te 
pay the Iowan labourers their wages. It is un- 
necessary that I should do so: those wages re- 
main as capital to be used again for the benefit 
of the community in Iowa. Besides, the addi- 
tional. profit which has accrued to the farmer by 
reason of the more efficient tools and cattle. he 
has acquired, the greater cheapness with which 
the railroad will transport his crops to be sold, 
the smaller subtractions from stock and crops 
he will have met with from the better employ- 
ment of his neighbours, and the influence of the 
church and school upon them, will go far towards 
paying these debts. 

‘¢¢ The difficulty of obtaining a profitable re- 
turn for labour, applied with the disadvantages 
which thus result from Slavery, is such, that all 
but the simplest, nearest, and quickest promises 
of profit are neglected in its direction. As a 
general, almost universal rule, the Texan planter, 
at the beginning of any season, is in debt, and 
anxious to acquire money, or its equivalent, to 
meet his engagements. The quickest and surest, 
method of getting it before the year ends is to 
raise cotton, for cotton, almost alone. of all he 
can produce under these disadvantages, bears the 
cost of transportation to cash customers, He 
will rarely, as I have supposed, invest in a car- 
penter; he will rarely undertake the improve-. 
ment of a road. He will content himself with 
his pioneer’s log-cabin, and wait the pleasure of 
nature at the swamp and the ford. His whole 
income will be re-invested in field-hands. 

‘*¢ He plants cotton largely—quite all that 
his labourers can cultivate properly. Generally 
a certain force will cultivate more than it can 
pick, pack, and transport to public conveyance. 
Unwilling to lose the overplus, he obtains, upon 
credit again, another addition to his slave force, 
Thus the temptation constantly recurs, and con- 
stantly the labour is directed to the quickest and 
surest way of sustaining credit for more slaves, 

“« ¢ After a certain period, as his capital in 
slaves increases, and his credit remains unim- 
paired, the dread of failure and the temptation 
to accumulate capital become less, and he may 
begin to demand the present satisfaction of his 
tastes and appetites. Habit, however, will have 
given him a low standard of comfort, and a high 
standard of payment for it; and he will still be 
satisfied to dispense with many conveniences 
which have long before been acquired by the 
Iowan; and to pay a higher price for those he 
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demands than more recent or less successful im- 
migrants to his vicinity can afford. 

*©¢ Thus he will have personally grown rich, 
erhaps; but few, if any, public advantages will 
fave accrued from his expenditures, It is quite 
possible, that before hecan arrive at that point 
of liberality in expenditure which the Iowan 
started with, the fertility of his soil will have 
been so greatly reduced that the results of labour 
upon it are no longer accumulative of profit, but 
simply enable him to sustain the mode of life to 
which he and his slaves are accustomed. 

“<¢This occurs, I again remind you, not 
merely because labour is applied to the end of im- 
mediately realizing a return in slaves, but be- 
cause it continues constantly to be applied with- 
out the advantages of efficient machinery and 
the cheapest means of marketing its results ; 
also, because the planter’s mind, which, by a freer 
expenditure of capital at an early day, would 
have been informed and directed to a better me- 
thod of agriculture, remains in ignorance of it, 
or locked against it by the prejuaice of custom 
and habit. 

‘¢*¢ T have described to you the real condition 
and its historical rationale of a majority of the 
better class of planters in Texas, as, after many 
favourable opportunities of acquaintance with 
them, I have apprehended it. My knowledge 
of Iowan proprietors of similar capital is not per- 
sonal, but inferential and from report. It may 
be there are none such, but it makes little diffe- 
rence in the end whether the 5000 dollars to be 
expended is held by one proprietor or divided 
among a number. It is so much capital dis- 
engaged. 

*““*JT have made circumstantial inquiry of 
several persons who have resided both in Iowa 
and in Texas, and have ascertained most dis- 
tinctly that the rapidity with which the discom- 
forts of the frontier are overcome, the facility 
with which the most valuable conveniences and 
the most important luxuries, moral, mental, and 
animal, of old communities are re-obtained is 
astonishingly greater in the former than the 
latter.” ’ 

** A comparison of Texas with the State of 
New York leads to similar inferences. Though 
its soil and climate are superior, and the natural 
return for labour is double that in any of the 
Free States, yet capital there represents less 
than a fifth of the commodities procurable for 
the same amount by the New-York farmer, and 
this difference is so far attributed to the descrip- 
tion of labour employed, that Mr. Olmsted comes 
unhesitatingly to the conclusion, that the pro- 
sperity of Texas, measured by the rapidity with 
which the inconveniences and discomforts in- 
evitable only in a wilderness or uncivilized state 
of society are removed, would have been ten 
times greater than it is, had it been, at the date 
of its annexation thrown open, under otherwise 
equally favourable circumstances, to a free im- 
migration, with prohibition of Slavery. Under 
such circumstances, he maintains that its com- 
merce would have been ten times what it now 
is, it would possess ten times the length of rail- 
road, ten times as many churches and schools, 
and there would be no such evidences of waste 
as he has already found in plantations aban- 
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doned after a few years only of slave culture, 
and which waste he concludes will entail on the 
future population of Texas a debt of increased 
labour for many generations. 

‘* The result comes home to our English interests 
in a sense by no means slight or remote, when 
we consider its bearings upon the pressing ques- 
tion of our ‘ cotton supply.’ Even our Indian 
and African experiments leave it highly probable, 
that on a certain portion of the American con- 
tinent a greater value of cotton can be grown 
with a given expenditure of labour than any- 
where else in the world; and, if this advantage 
is chiefly a meteorological one, it may not be pos- 
sible to meet with it elsewhere. If we assume 
that America may be the cheapest possible 
market, and that our demand upon it, most in- 
adequately supplied as it is, will indefinitely in- 
crease, it is a vital question for us that there 
should be no limits or restraints upon its capacity 
of production. The United States is, perhaps, 
capable of producing three times as much cotton 
as all the world produces at present, but the 
great impediment is the want of labour, which 
—" to so great a degree, that throughout the 

orth-American cotton region not more than 
one man per square mile is at present engaged in 
the cultivation of cotton. In short, the policy of 
employing labourers sparsely is so much a neces- 
sary incident of Slavery, that if one-third of the 
land included in the present Slave States were 
given up to the poor whites and the buffaloes, 
and the remainder were divided into plantations 
averaging a square mile in size, the present slave 
populations must double in number, before each 
of these plantations would be provided with 
a labouring force equal to five ablebodied men 
and women. Instead of looking, however, for a 
— proportionate increase of slave labour, we 

ave to meet the significant fact mentioned by 
Mr. Olmsted, that even now the tide of emigra- 
tion, contrary to its normal set, which is ordi- 
narily southward, inclines from the Slave States 
into the colder Free States, which already have 
more than twice their density of population. 
Kentucky alone has sent into free territory more 
than all the Free States have sent into the slave 
territory. The same may be said of Virginia 
alone, of North Carolina and Tennessee in con- 
junction, and almost of Maryland, with a total 
white population of less than half a million. 
Slave labour seems thus to crave an increase of 
area, or not to admit of an increase itself above 
a very limited proportion to the land—a propor- 
tion much below the land’s capacity for tillage. 

‘““In short, as we have stated, the whole 
American cotton region could probably produce 
three times as much cotton as all the world 
produces now. If the agricultural popula- 
tion of Europe was transferred there in 
sufficient numbers it might send us probably 
ten times as much cotton as it now does, and 
this population would earn better wages than it 
does at present, though growing cotton at 14d. 
per lb. The application of free labour to the 
growth of cotton within the limits of the Ameri- 
can cotton region is therefore a consideration of the 
greatest importance, and its feasibility is sus- 
tained by these investigations of Mr. Olmsted in 
the State of Texas. On the one hand, Texas 
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participates in that quality of climate which con- 
fers on the Southern States a monopoly of the 
cotton production ; so much so, that the Texans 
scarcely sell any thing out of their State besides 
cotton, which they even find it profitable to ex- 
change for corn raised in Ohio, and taxed with 
the expense of a great transportation and several 
exchanges. If, on the other hand, it can be 
proved, as Mr. Olmsted asserts, that white labour 
can be employed there in the production of cotton, 
with satisfactory results as to the health of those 
employed, much more profitably as compared 
with negro labour in equal proportions, and with 
infinitely greater results if its employment was 
unrestricted, the question expands beyond the 
limits of certain American States in the in- 
terests of England, and, indeed, of the civilized 
world. 

*“*Mr. Olmsted declares, that neither he nor 
his medical companion found reason to retain the 
common opinion, after careful attention to the 
subject, that the health of white people, or their 
ability to labour, was less in Texas than in the 
new Free States; and some of the most interest- 
ing portions of his work are his accounts of the 
state of comparative comfort and prosperity in 
which he found the communities of free Germans, 
who have settled in the province in considerable 
numbers. Elsewhere he found the uncouthness 
and backwardness of the Southern Slave States, 
the habitations rude, the supplies dear and scanty, 
and the population inadequate to the work before 
them. But in the German settlements affairs 
wore a different aspect, and for their important 
bearings upon this cotton question, as well as 
upon some others, we cannot do better than quote 
a few particulars. 

‘*The most authentic account of these settle- 
ments is that published in the form of a lecture 
by Frederick Kapp in the New-York Tribune of 
January 20, 1855. It appears, that in 1842 an 
emigration scheme was evolved in Germany by 
the social stir of the time, under the patronage of 
certain princes, and with the support of an as- 
sociation of which Count Castel was the head. 
In 1843 Count Waldeck visited Texas as agent 
of the association, but effected nothing else than 
to secure himself a slave plantation not far from 
the coast. Thereupon he was dismissed, and in 
the following year the Duke of Nassau assumed 
the protectorate of the association; the Prince of 
Leiningen, Count Castel, Prince Frederick of 
Prussia, the Duke of Coburg-Gotha, and other 
princes combined their Olympian influence, and 
Prince Solms of Braunfels was appointed general 
commissioner, and himself proceeded to Texas. 
Instead, however, of obtaining a direct grant of 
land from the Legislature, he made the mistake 
of purchasing, without sufficient examination, a 
grant of the previous year, which was described 
as a second paradise, but which lay in reality in 
the heart of a savage country, ‘hundreds of miles 
beyond the remotest settlement, between the 
Upper Colorado and the great desert plains—a 
region to this day almost uninhabited. The city 
of Eden as it looked upon paper, and the city of 
Eden as it appeared in situ, were, in short, too 
faithfully paralleled. The association lost its 
money and character, after carrying many emi- 
grants to beggary and death ; but certain of the 
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latter, on their march to the promised lands, with 
Prince Solms at their head, becoming dis- 
heartened, on the advice of a naturalist of the 
company, stopped short, and laid out the present 
town of New Braunfels, and this settlement, re- 
ceiving aid from home became a success ‘ in spite 
of the prince, who appears to have been an 
amiable fool, aping among the log cabins the 
nonsense of medieval courts,’ and who, in 
the course of a year, was laughed out of the 
country. 

*¢ Under his successor, Von Meusebach, who 
proved better adapted to the work, but who was 
reduced to inaction by want of funds, and by the 
control of his patrons at home, 2000 families 
joined the association in 1845. These poor people 
sailed from Germany in the fall of this year, and 
were landed in the winter and early spring on the 
flat coast of the Gulf, to the number of 5200. 
Annexation had now taken place, and the war 
with Mexico was beginning. The country had 
been stripped of provisions, and of the means of 
transport, by the army. Neither food nor shelter 
had been provided by the association, and the 
consequences may be imagined. They were, in 
fact, horrible. The majority remained for months 
encamped in sandholes, huts, or tents; the only 
food procurable was beef ; the summer heats bred 
pestilence; and Mr. Olmsted avers that the 
world has hardly record of such sufferings as fol- 
lowed. Human nature could not endure them. 
Human beings became brutes. ‘Your child is 
dying, ‘Whatdo Icare?’ Old parents were 
hurried into the ground before the breath of life 
had left them. The Americans, who saw the 
struggle, thought a new race of savages was 
come. Haggard and desperate, they roved in- 
land, by twos and threes, beyond all law or 
religion. Many of the survivors reached the 
German settlements, many settled as labourers in 
American towns. With some of them Meusebach 
founded another town—Fredericksburg—higher 
up than Braunfels. ‘It is but justice,’ says Mr. 
Kapp, ‘ to throw the light of truth upon all this 
misery. The members of the association, al- 
though well meaning, did not understand what 
they were about to do. They fancied that their 
high protection alone was sufficient to make 
all right, They had not the remotest idea of the 
toil and hardship of settling a new country.’ 
They were humbugged by speculators and ad- 
venturers into ruinous bargains, and when funds 
were wanted their money was gone. Their emi- 
grants were urged forward by the wildest state- 
ments, and the least that even the less sanguine 
ones expected was to find ‘parrots rocking on 
the boughs, and monkeys playing on the palm 
trees.’ Unhappily, the emigrants paid for the 
credulity of themselves and their patrons by the 
miseries detailed. But these, after a terrible 
initiation, were gradually mitigated. The climate 
proved genial, the soil good, and the self-depen- 
dence of liberty made amends for the protection 
of princes. After seven years Mr. Olmsted visits 
New Braunfels, and finds it a perfect picture of 
contented prosperity. He was not prepared to 
find the Germans here occupying so important a 
position, but, in the profitable application of their 
industry, in the comforts and even the luxuries 
of a settler’s life, and especially in the traces of 
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literary and Old-World culture which surround | 
them, Mr. Olmsted concludes that they are in 
advance of his countrymen. 

“But their most important characteristic in 
his eyes is their aversion to Slavery, and its con- 
sequence—the projected growth of cotton by 
means of free labour. Before he got to Braunfels 
it had caused him and his companion no little 
sensation to observe, in the enclosures about the 
farm-houses a number of parallelograms of cot- 
ton—/free-labour cotton. The stalks stood more 
even and regular in their growth than on the 
plantations, and they had been picked with more 
care and exactness. They looked, also, as if the 
had been judiciously cultivated, and had yielded 
a fine crop. At Braunfels, where each house has 
its garden plot, and over the neighbourhood are 
scattered hundreds of small farms, owing to the 
low price of corn, most of these had been par- 
tially cultivated with cotton during the year be- 
fore Mr. Olmsted's visit, and the result was a 
crop of 800 bales, which, at Galveston, brought 
from one to two cents a-pound more than that 
produced by slaves, owing to the more careful 
handling of white and_personally-interested 
labour. In spite of the common assertion that 
only blacks can endure the heat of Southern 
labour, the production of cotton by whites alone is 
by no means rare, but there is hardly in the 
South another as striking an instance of pure free 
labour upon cotton fields as this of the Germans. 
Their cotton goes in one body to market, entirely 
separate from the great mass exported ; and from 
their peculiar style of settlement it may even be 
considered as the product of one large plantation, 
worked by white hands, and divided into well- 
marked annual tasks. These 800 bales, though 
but a dropin the bucket as compared with the 
whole crop, are a very substantial evidence of the 
possibilities of not only white, but of well-regu- 
lated free labour in the South, and, as a sample of 
what may be forthcoming hereafter, may warrant 
the emphasis with which Mr. Olmsted insists on 
their importance. 

** The other incidents of progress in these Ger- 
man settlements are pleasantly described by their 
visitor. The houses are better built and fur- 
nished, and man and horse are regaled with 
better provender than among the settlers from 
the States. The inhabitants have even leisure 
to: acquire a sort of Germanized English, as Mr. 
Olmsted found from such questions as, ‘ Sire, 
will you to bed now go, or will you for rest wait?’ 
&e. Among them Mr. Olmsted met with various 
cultivated persons, a member of the Frankfort 
Parliament, an intimate associate with Hum- 
boldt, and a friend of Goethe’s Bettina, and oc- 
casionally, though the dinner was Texan, ‘ the 
salt was Attic, and the talk was worthy of 
golden goblets.’ Here you may encounter a 
figure in blue flannel shirt and pendent beard, 
quoting Tacitus, having in one hand a long pipe, 
in the other a butcher’s knife; Madonnas upon 
log walls; coffee in tin cups upon Dresden 
saucers; barrels for seats to hear a Beethoven 
symphony on the grand piano ; with such equally 
incongruous accessories as ‘my wife made these 
pantaloons, and my stockings grew in the field 
yonder ;’ a book-case half filled with classics, 
half with sweet potatoes. 
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‘“Qr you may have a dialogue such as the 
following : 

‘*« And you are glad you left Germany?’ I 
asked the young man. 

‘“ Oh, yes; very glad;—a thousand times 
better here.’ 

** You can have more comfort here ?’ 

‘*¢QOh,no; not so much. It is hard for a 
young man, he can have so little pleasure. These 
American gentlemen, here in Texas, they do 
not know any pleasure. When they come to- 
gether sometimes what do they? They can 
only sit all round the fire and speet. Why, 
then they drink some whisky, or may be they 
play cards, or they make great row. They 
have no pleasure as in Germany.’ 

‘« Why, then, do you like it better to be 
here ?” 

‘¢ Because here I am free. In Germany I 
cannot say at all how I shall be governed. They 
govern the people with soldiers. ‘They tried to 
make me a soldier, too, but I ran away.’ 

‘<¢ In Germany, too, I suppose you had to 
work very hard ?” 

*« Oh, we work harder here; but, by-and- 
by, when we get fixed, then we will not have to 
work hard then, it will be very easy. In three 
years I go back to Germany. I lefta sweetheart 
there. I marry her and come back, and have 
here my home.’ 

‘ «¢ But they will arrest you because you ran 
away and did not serve as a soldier.’ 

¢« Ah, no; for then I shall be a citizen.’ 

‘« Did you give notice, when you first ar- 
rived, of your intention, then ?” 

* « Oh, yes.’ 

‘ « Do most of the Germans do so?’ 

« « Those that have good sense—all.’”’ 

At another place, where Mr. Olmsted was re- 
galed with an excellent supper, with waltzing 
and music of the highest sort, classic and pa- 
triotic : 

‘+¢ One of the party said to me, “ I think, ifone 
or two of the German tyrants I could mention 
could look in upon us now, they would display 
some chagrin at our enjoyment, for there is 
hardly a gentleman in this company whom they 
have not condemned to death or to imprisonment 
for life.’ 

¢«¢ In exile, but free, these men make the 
most life. 

‘«* Thave never before so highly appreciated 
the value of a well-educated mind as in observ- 
ing how they were lifted above the mere accident 
of life. Labouring like slaves (I have seen them 
working side by side in adjoining fields), their 
wealth gone, deprived of the enjoyment of arts,and 
ina great degree of literature ; removedfrom their 
friends, and their great hopeful designs so sadly 
prostrated, “their mind to them a kingdom is,” 
in which they find exhaustless resources of en- 
joyment. I have been assured, I doubt not with 
sincerity, by several of them, that never in Eu~ 
rope had they had so much satisfaction, so 
much intellectual enjoyment of life, as here. With 
the opportunity permitted them, and the ability 
to use it, of living independently by their own 
labour—with that social and political freedom 
for themselves which they wished to gain for all 
their countrymen—they have within them means 
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of happiness that wealth and princely power 
alone can never command.’ 

“ Altogether we obtain from Mr. Olmsted's 
book a higher impression of this German element 
than we had previously, and can imagine its 
vast improvement when transplanted to a free 
territory. But to what extent it will assist in 
combating the extension of Slavery is as yet an 
unsolved problem. It opens, in fact, into that 
wider question on which Mr. Olmsted left us 
undecided by his former volume, to which he re- 
curs with increased effect here—How can slave 
labour, if so contrary to industrial economy, 
maintain its place at all in competition with 
free labour ? His ‘ Southern Friend,’ it appears, 
has urged the needlessness of legal restrictions 
upon Slavery if the law of demand and supply is 
included in the opposite scale. But Mr. Olmsted 
replies, that the due influence of this law is re- 
stricted by the passions and presumed interests 
which Slavery creates. Public lotteries and 
gaming-houses are uneconomical, yet laws are 
everywhere required to restrict their increase. 
Slavery is uneconomical, but it draws out and 
strengthens by exercise and example the natural 
lust of authority. A man educated under the 
system will be disposed no longer than he is 
forced, by law or otherwise, to employ servants 
or labourers who may make demands upon him, 
and, if those demands are refused, may in their 
turn legally refuse to obey him. He will prefer 
to accept much smaller profits, much greater 
inconveniences, than would a man otherwise 
educated, rather than submit to what he con- 
siders to be the insolence of a labourer who 
maintains a greater self-respect, and demands a 
greater consideration for his personal dignity 
than it is possible for a slave to do. Moreover, 
the power of exercising such authority is co- 
veted for its accessories. It gives position and 
status more than any other wealth. It is 
fashionable with Americans to hold slaves, as 
it is with the English to own Jand and with the 
Arabs to hold horses. In short, slaves are a 
luxury, and, asa luxury, will be enjoyed at the 
price of economy of labour and ease of produc- 
tion. Practically, so Mr. Olmsted contends, they 
are thus enjoyed, to the detriment of private 
means and the loss of national wealth ; and his 
further conclusion would be, doubtless, ‘le jeu 
ne vaut pas la chandelle.’” 

** Our own interest in the question, to which 
we have already alluded, is invested with some 
urgency when we learn that Governor Adams, in 
a recent message to the Legislature of South Ca- 
rolina, intimates, that at 10 cents. a pound En- 
glish manufacturers are paying too little for the 
cotton sent them by the States ; and Mr. Olmsted 
concurs that twice that amount would be too 
little to recompense his country for the loss of 
capital at present involved in its production. 
But he adds. thot with freelabourin Texas, un- 
embarrassed by the inconveniences attending 
Slavery, it could have been profitably exported at 
half that price. Such is the stake we are pre- 
sumed to have in the success of this German ex- 
periment, and the reason why we have dwelt so 
prominently upon its particulars. When, to 
use Mr. Carlyle’s metaphor, wet Mancunium 
plucks her cotton at the torrid zone, it is alleged 
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to cost her double as much if she plucks it with 
black and manacled hands. 

“ Au reste, the reader for mere amusement 
will find much to attract him in Mr. Olmsted’s 
pages. Incidents of adventure in a magnificent 
country, natural objects naturally described, and 
the contrast suggested by such a confusion of 
elements, keep the reader's like the traveller’s at- 
tention aroused. San Antonio, where Com- 
merce Street elbows La Plaza, and the grim old 
Spanish cathedral seems to frown on the in- 
truding race, whose stores and hotels disdain the 
summons of its cracked bell, is an interesting 
place to read about, and should be attractive to 
our tourists, irrespective of its black-eyed olive 
beauties. We have no city, says Mr. Olmsted, 
except, perhaps, New Orleans, that can vie with 
it in the picturesque interest that attaches to 
odd and antiquated foreignness. ‘Its jumble of 
races, costumes, languages, and buildings ; its 
religious ruins, holding to an antiquity for us in- 
distinct enough to breed an unaccustomed so- 
lemnity ; its remote, isolated, outposted situa- 
tion, and the vague conviction that it is the first 
of a new class of conquered cities into whose de- 
caying streets our rattling life is to be infused,’ 
—such is a specimen of the objects which Mr. 
Olmsted found to interest him, and in which, 
without effort, he contrives to interest his 
readers. Though his book has a serious value, 
it is not on that account less amusing.” 











A VOICE FROM THE SOUTH:; 
AGAINST SLAVERY. 


In our September issue we inserted from the 
Radical Abolitionist a notice of a Southern 
Book against Slavery, penned by H. Rowan 
Helper, of North Carolina. That our readers 
may be enabled to judge of the importance 
of this work, and of the estimation in which 
it is held by the class of American Abolition- 
ists, who, being themselves thoroughly un- 
compromising, and having a standard of 
their own, are not usually quick to recognise 
as coadjutors those who, for various reasons, 
stand outside of their circle, we give the 
elaborate review of the National Anti-Slavery 
Standard of the 22d of August, the organ of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society. We 
have only toaddthat the work must be indeed 
valuable and sound, when its great merits 
are acknowledged in such a quarter. 
THE IMPENDING CRISIS OF THE SOUTH** 

In the book whose title is given below, we have 
a vigorous and hearty expression of determined 
opposition to Slavery. 

Written by a gentleman of North Carolina, 
dedicated to the non-slaveholding whites of the 
South, demanding immediate abolition, scouting 
| 4s an absurdity and an imposture the claim of 
| compensation to slaveholders, rejecting compro- 
| mise and concession of every sort, setting forth a 








* «The Impending Crisis of the South: how 
to meet it. By Hinton Rowan Helper, of North 
| Carolina. 12mo., pp. 413, Burdick Brothers, 
| New York, 1857.” 
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definite plan for compelling emancipation in case 
of its refusal by the slaveholders, calling upon 
the non-slaveholding people of the South to organ- 
ize for the execution of that plan, and present- 
ing numerous and urgent reasons why they 
should join in a warfare to be continued without 
pause or truce till Slavery shall be utterly exter- 
minated, this book is one of the most remarkable 
that our age has witnessed. 

The non-slaveholding whites of the South have 
so long been content to be almost slaves, or have 
kept any existing discontent so completely to 
themselves, that the hopes which we formerly 
entertained of a declaration of independence from 
that quarter have grown feebler instead of 
stronger for the last few years. If they have 
been waiting for a leader, and the sound of a 
trumpet, the want is supplied. A short time will 
suffice to shew us whether virtue and courage 
have any representatives left in the South to 
respond to this call; and at the same time to 
shew whether any other method can be relied on 
to break the chain of the slave more speedily 
than our plan of DISUNION. 

Though a thoroughly anti-slavery work, this 
book is not written from the philanthropic point 
of view ; and in labouring for the utter overthrow 
of Slavery, it is not primarily solicitous for the 
welfare of the slaves. The author tells us, in 
the preface, that, in writing the book, it has been 
no part of his purpose to cast unmerited oppro- 
brium upon slaveholders, nor to display any 
special friendliness or sympathy for the blacks ; 
and that he has considered the subject more par- 
ticularly with regard to its economic aspects as 
regards the whites, and not with reference, ex- 
cept in a very slight degree, to its humanitarian 
or religious aspects. 

Words like these have so often been the preface 
to some plan dictated by a cringing and contemp- 
tible subserviency to the slave-power, that an 
Abolitionist must necessarily regard them with 
suspicion ; but the perusal of a very few pages of 
the book will suffice to shew him that no dough- 
face has written it; and further, that though the 
purpose of the author be mainly to maintain the 
rights and advance the interests of his own class, 
the non-slaveholding whites of the South, that 
purpose is sufficient to make him the deadly 
enemy of Slavery, and to enlist him in a warfare 
against it, which shall last, without truce, or 
period, ‘‘as long as they both shall live.” 

The book opens with a comparison between 
the Free and the Slave States in regard to pro- 
sperity, since the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution, in commerce, manufactures, agriculture, 
education, literature, mining, and the mechanic 
arts ; and it proves, by a great array of statisti- 
cal evidence, that, in all these respects, the 
North, though starting with less favourable con- 
ditions, has very far exceeded the South, and 
that the source of this disparity is Slavery. 

The details, in figures, of the contrast between 
New York and Virginia, Massachusetts and 
North Carolina, and Pennsylvania and South 
Carolina, are exceedingly significant and impres- 
sive. A few statements condensed from the first 
of these parallels, all we have room for at present, 
= a an idea of the scope and purport of the 
whole. 
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In 1790, when the first census was taken, 
Virginia contained more than twice as many in- 
habitants as New York; in 1850 it had less than 
half as many. 

In 1791, the exports of Virginia considerably 
exceeded those of New York ; in 1852, they were, 
to those of New York, as one to thirty-two. 

In 1790, the imports of Virginia and New 
York were about equal; in 1853, the latter ex- 
ceeded the former in the proportion of four hun- 
dred and forty-five to one. 

In 1850, the products of manufactures, mining, 
and mechanic arts in New York amounted to 
eight times their sum in Virginia. 

At the same period, the value of real and per- 
sonal property in New York, ‘exclusive of any 
monetary valuation of human beings, was nearly 
three times as much as the real and personal 
property in Virginia, negroes included. 

In August 1856, the real and personal estate 
assessed in the City of New York shewed that 
city alone to be worth far more than the whole 
State of Virginia. 

Finally, by the latest statistical tables, the 
cash value of all the farms, farming implements 
and machinery, and of the <7 ome products 
and live stock of New York, is far more than 
double the amount of the same estimates in Vir- 

inia. 

All the Slave States are shewn, by elaborate 
statistical tables, to bear this same relation to 
all the Free States, in every department which 
increases the wealth, the power, and the welfare 
ofa nation. By an ingenious imitation of Syd- 
ney Smith’s famous passage on the taxation of 
every article of necessity, convenience, or luxury 
in England, the author shews that, in respect of 
all these departments, the South is dependent on 
the North, and constantly growing more inert 
and helpless; and, tracing the causes of this 
dependence, impoverishment, and degradation to 
one common source—Slavery—he declares war 
against that institution and its supporters in the 
following vigorous language: 


“* Reared amidst the institution of Slavery, be- 
lieving it to be wrong both in principle and in 
practice, and having seen and felt its evil in- 
fluences upon individuals, communities, and 
States, we deem it a duty, no less than a privi- 
lege, to enter our protest against it, and to use 
our most strenuous efforts to overturn and abolish 
it. Then we are an Abolitionist? Yes! not 
merely a Free-Soiler, but an Abolitionist in the 
fullest sense of the term. We are not only in 
favour of keeping Slavery out of the Territories, 
but, carrying our opposition to the institution a 
step further, we here unhesitatingly declare our- 
self in favour of its immediate and unconditional 
abolition, in every State in this Confederacy 
where it now exists !”—pp. 25, 26. 


‘Our repugnance to the institution of Slavery 
springs from no one-sided idea or sickly senti- 
mentality. We have not been hasty in making up 
our mind on the subject ; we have jumped at no 
conclusions ; we have acted with perfect calmness 
and deliberation ; we have carefully considered and 
examined the reasons for and against the institu- 
tion, and have also taken into account the pro- 
bable consequences of our decision. The more 
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we investigate the matter, the deeper becomes 
the conviction that we are right; and with this 
to impel and sustain us, we pursue our labour 
with love, with hope, and with constantly renew- 
ing vigour. 

‘That we shall encounter opposition we con- 
sider as certain; perhaps we may even be sub- 
jected to insult and violence. From the con- 
eeited and cruel oligarchy of the South we could 
look for nothing less. But we shall shrink from 
no responsibility, and do nothing unbecoming a 
man: we know how to repel indignity, and, if 
assaulted, shall not fail to make the blow recoil 
upon the aggressor’s head. The road we have 
to travel may be a rough one, but no impediment 
shall cause us to falter in our course. The line 
of our duty is clearly defined, and it*is our in- 
tention to follow it faithfully, or die in the at- 
tempt.”—pp 26, 27. 

“The first and most sacred duty of every 
Southerner, who has the honour and the interest 
of his country at heart, is to declare himself an 
unqualified and uncompromising <Abolitionist. 
No conditional or half-way declaration will 
avail; mo mere threatening demonstration will 
succeed. With those who desire to be instru- 
mental in bringing about the triumph of liberty 
over Slavery, there should be neither evasion, 
vacillation, nor equivocation. “We should listen 
to no modifying terms or compromises that may 
be proposed by the proprietors of the unprofitable 
and ungodly institution. Nothing short of the 
complete abolition of Slavery can save the South 
from falling into the vortex of utter ruin. Too 
long have we yielded a submissive obedience to 
thetyrannical domination of an inflated oligarchy ; 
too long have we tolerated their arrogance and 
self-conceit ; too long have we submitted to their 
unjust and savage exactions. Let us now wrest 
from them the sceptre of power, establish liberty 
and equal rights throughout the land, and 
henceforth and for ever guard our legislative 
halls from the pollutions and usurpations of pro- 
slavery demagogues.”—pp. 27, 28. 


“Tt is against Slavery on the whole, and 
against slaveholders as a body, that we wage an 
exterminating war. Those persons who, under 
the infamous slave-laws of the South—laws which 
have been correctly spoken of as a ‘disgrace to 
civilization,’ and which must be annulled simul- 
taneously with the abolition of Slavery—have 
had the vile institution entailed on them contrary 
to their wills, are virtually on our side: we may, 
therefore, very properly strike them off from the 
black list of three hundred and forty-seven thou- 
sand slaveholders, who, as a body, have shocked 
the civilized world with their barbarous conduct, 
and from whose conceited and presumptuous 
ranks are selected the officers who do all the 
legislation, town, county, state, and national, for 
(against) five millions of poor outraged whites, 
and three millions of enslaved negroes.”—p. 120. 


Next follows this spirited appeal to the non- 
slaveholding whites of the slaveholding States, 
whom he justly represents as only less oppressed 
than the slaves themselves : 


“‘Non-slaveholders of the South! farmers, 
mechanics, and working-men, we take this occa- 
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gant demagogues whom you have élected to offices 
of honour and profit, have hoodwinked you, trifled 
with you, and used you as mere tools for the 
consummation of their wicked designs. They 
have purposely kept you in ignorance, and have, 
by moulding your passions and prejudices to suit 
themselves, induced you to act in direct opposi- 
tion to your dearest rights and interests. By a 
system of the grossest subterfuge and misrepre- 
sentation, and in order to avert, for a season, the 
vengeance that will most assuredly overtake 
them ere long, they have taught you to hate the 
Abolitionists, who are your best and only true 
friends. Now, as one of your own number, we 
appeal to you to join us in our patriotic endeavours 
to rescue the generous soil of the South from the 
usurped and desolating control of these political 
vampires. Once and for ever, at least so far as this 
country is concerned, the infernal question of 
Slaevry must be disposedof: a speedy and perfect 
abolishment of the whole institution is the true po= 
licy of the South ; and this is the policy which we 
proposeto pursue. Will you aid us,will you assist 
us, will you be freemen, or will you be slaves? 
These are questions of vital importance: weigh 
them well in your minds ; come to a prudent and 
firm decision, and hold yourselves in readiness to 
act in accordance therewith. You must either 
be for us or against us—anti-slavery or pro- 
slavery: it is impossible for you to occupy a 
neutral ground: it is as certain as fate itself that 
if you do not voluntarily oppose the usurpations 
and outrages of the slavocrats, they will force 
you into involuntary compliance with their in- 
famous measures. Consider well the aggressive, 
fraudulent, and despotic power which they have 
exercised in the affairs of Kansas; and remember 
that if, by adhering to erroneous principles of 
neutrality or non-resistance, you allow them to 
force the curse of Slavery on that vast and fertile 
field, the broad area of all the surrounding States 
and Territories—the whole nation, in fact—will 
soon fall a prey to their diabolical intrigues and 
machinations. Thus, if you are not vigilant, 
will they take advantage of your neutrality, and 
make you and others the victims of their inhu- 
man despotism. Do not reserve the strength of 
your arms until you shall have been rendered 
powerless to stwke: the present is the proper 
time for action: under all the circumstances, 
apathy or indifference is a crime. First ascer- 
tain, as nearly as you can, the precise nature 
and extent of your duty, and then, without a 
moment’s delay, perform it in good faith. To 
facilitate you in determining what considerations 
of right, justice and humanity require at your 
hands, is one of the primary objects of this work ; 
and we shall certainly fail in our desire if we do 
not accomplish our task in a manner acceptable 
to God and advantageous to man.”—pp. 120-22. 


Preliminary to a statement of what he under- 
stands to be the most discreet, fair, and feasible 
plan for the abolition of Slavery, Mr. Helper 
offers a few additional reasons why it should be 
abolished. One of these is the influence of 
Slavery in depressing the value of real estate, of 
which he speaks as follows : 


‘ The oligarchs say we cannot abolish Slavery 


sion to assure you that theslaveholders, thearro-| without infringing on the right of property. 
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Again we tell them we do not recognise property 
in man; but even if we did, and if we were 
to inventory the negroes at quadruple the 
value of their last assessment, still, impelled 
by a sense of duty to others, and as a matter 
of simple justice to ourselves, we, the non- 
slaveholders of the South, would be fully war- 
ranted in emancipating all the slaves at once, 
and that, too, without any compensation what- 
ever to those who claim to be their absolute 
masters and owners. We will explain. In 1850, 
the average value per acre of land in the Northern 
States was 28 . 07 dollars ; in the North-western, 
11.38 dollars; in the Southern, 5.34 dollars ; 
and in the South-western, 6.26 dollars. Now, 
in consequence of numerous natural advantages, 
among which may be enumerated the greater 
mildness of climate, richness of soil, deposits of 
recious metals, abundance and spaciousness of 
arbours, and superexcellence of water-power, 
we contend that, hadit not been for Slavery, the 
average value of land in all the Southern and 
South-western States would have been at least 
a to the average value of the same in the 
orthern States. e conclude, therefore, and 
we think the conclusion is founded on principles 
of equity, that you, the slaveholders, are in- 
debted to us, the non-slaveholders, in the sum 
of 22. 73 dollars, which is the difference between 
28 .07 dollars and 5. 34 dollars, on every acre of 
Southern soil in our possession. This claim we 
bring against you because Slavery, which has 
inured exclusively to your benefit, if, indeed, it 
has been beneficial at all, has shed a blighting 
influence ove rour lands, thereby keeping them 
out of market, and damaging every acre to the 
amount specified. Sirs! are you ready to settle 
the account? Let us see how much it is. There 
are, in the fifteen Slave States, 346,048 slave- 
holders, and 544,926,720 acres of land. Now 
the object is to ascertain how many acres are 
owned by slaveholders, and how many by non- 
slaveholders. Suppose we estimate five hundred 
acres as the average landed property of each 
slaveholder; will at be fair? We think it 
will, taking into consideration the fact that 
174,503 of the whole number of slaveholders hold 
less than five slaves each—68,820 holding only 
one each. According to this hypothesis, the 
slaveholders own 173,024,000 acres, and the 
non-slaveholders the balance, with the exception 
of about 40,000,000 of acres, which belong to the 
ee Government. The case may be stated 
thus: 
Area of the Slaves States 554.926,720 acres. 
Estimates: 
Acres owned by slaveholders, ...173,024,000 
Acres owned by the government.. 40,000,000—213,025,000 
Acres owned by non-slaveholders ....+ee0++- 331,902,720 
** Now chevaliers of the lash, and worshippers 
of slavery, the total value of three hundred and 
thirty-one million nine hundred and two thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty acres, at twenty- 
two dollars and seventy-three cents per acre, is 
seven billion five hundred and forty-four million 
one hundred and forty-eight thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-five dollars ; and this is our account 
against you on a single score. Considering how 


your villainous institution has retarded the de-- 


velopment of our commercial and manufacturing 
interests ; how it has stifled the aspirations of in- 
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ventive genius ; and, above all, how it has barred 
from us the heaven-born sweets of literature and 
religion—concernments too sacred to be estimated 
in a pecuniary point of view;—might we not, with 
perfect justice and propriety, duplicate the 
amount, and still be accounted modest in our 
demands? Fully advised, however, of your in- 
digent circumstances, we feel it would be utterly 
useless to call on you for the whole amount that 
is due to us: we shall therefore, in your behalf, 
make another draft on the fund of the non-slave- 
holding generosity, and let the account, meagre 
as it is, stand as above. Though we have given 
you all the offices, and you have given us none of 
the benefits of legislation ; though we have fought 
the battles of the South, while you were either 
lolling im your piazzas, or playing the tory, and 
endeavouring to filch from us our birthright of 
freedom ; though you have absorbed the wealth 
of our communities in sending your own children 
to Northern seminaries and colleges, or in em- 
ploying Yankee teachers to officiate exclusively 
in your own families, and have refused to us the 
limited privilege of common schools ; though you 
have scorned to patronize our mechanics and in- 
dustrial enterprises, and have passed to the North 
for every article of apparel, utility, and adorn- 
ment; and though you havemaltr eated, out- 
raged, and defrauded us in every relation of life, 
civil, social and political, yet we are willing to 
forgive and forget you, if you will but do us jus- 
tice on a single count. Of you, the introducers, 
aiders and abettors of Slavery, we demand indem- 
nification for the damage our lands have sustained 
on account thereof; the amount of that damage 
is 7,544,148,825 dollars; and now, Sirs, we are 
ready to receive the money, and, if it is perfectly 
convenient to you, we would be glad to have you 
pay itin specie! It will not avail you, Sirs, to 
parley or prevaricate. We must have a settle- 
ment. Our claim is just, and overdue. We have 
already indulged you too Jong. Your criminal 
extravagance has almost ruined us.. We are de- 
termined that you shall no longer play the pro- 
fligate, and fare sumptuously every day at our 
expense. How do you propose to settle? Do 
you offer us your negroes in part payment? We 
do not want your negroes. We would not have 
all of them, nor any number of them, even as a 
gift. We hold ourselves above the disreputable 
and iniquitous practices of buying, selling, and 
owning slaves. What we demand is, damages in 
money, or other absolute property, as an equiva~ 
lent for the pecuniary losses we have suffered at 
your hands. You value your negroes at sixteen 
hundred millions of dollars, and propose to sell 
them to us for that sum ; we should consider our- 
selves badly cheated, and disgraced for all time, 
here and hereafter, if we were to take them off 
your hands at sixteen farthings! We tell you 
emphatically, we are firmly resolved never to de- 
grade ourselves by becoming the mercenary pur- 
chasers or proprietors of human beings. Except 
for the purpose of liberating them, we would not 
give a handkerchief or a toothpick for all the 
slaves in the world. But, in order to shew how 
brazenly absurd are the howls and groans which 
you invariably set up for compensation, when- 
ever we speak of the abolition of Slavery, we will 
suppose your negroes are worth all you ask for 
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them, and that we are bound to secure to you 
every cent. of the sum before they can become free 
—in which case, our accounts would stand thus: 


Non-slavehelders’ account against slave- 


i RES eee doll. 7,544,148,825 
Slaveholders’ account against non-slave- 
EON ahs (BE) 628. eee Te Ps 1,600,000,000 


Balance due to non-slaveholders . doll. 5,944,148,725 
pp. 126, 127. 


On the basis of this calculation, Mr. Helper de- 
clares to the slaveholders—‘* Out of our effects 
you have long since overpaid yourselves for your 
negroes; and now, Sirs, you must emancipate 
them—speedily emancipate them—or we will 
emancipate them for you.” He proceeds to assure 
them that the increased value of their own lands, 
under a system of free-labour, will far exceed the 
estimated value of the slaves, as property, and 
then lays down the following plan of operations 
_ the non-slaveholders of each and every slave 

tate: 


‘1. Thorough organization and independent 
political action on the part of the non-slaveholding 
whites of the South. 

**2, Ineligibility of slaveholders—never ano- 
ther vote to the trafficker in human flesh. 

*¢ 3. No co-operation with slaveholders in poli- 
tics—no fellowship with them in religion—no 
affiliation with them in society. 

‘4, No patronage to slaveholding merchants 
—no guestship in slavewaiting hotels—no fees 
to slaveholding lawyers—no employment of slave- 
holding physicians—no audience to slaveholding 
parsons. 

“5. No recognition of pro-slavery men, ex- 
cept as ruffians, outlaws, and criminals. 

**§, Abrupt discontinuance of subscription to 
pro-slavery newspapers. 

‘*7, The greatest possible encouragement to 
free white labour. 

**§8. No more hiring of slaves by non-slave- 
holders. 

‘¢9, Immediate death to Slavery, or, if not im- 
mediate, unqualified proscription of its advocates 
during the period of its existence. 

“10. A tax of sixty dollars on every slaveholder 
for each and every negro in his possession at the 
present time, or at any intermediate time be- 
tween now and the 4th of July, !863—said money 
to be applied to the transportation of the blacks 
to Liberia, to their colonization in Central or 
South America, or to their comfortable settlement 
within the boundaries of the United States. 

11. An additional tax of forty dollars per 
annum, to be levied annually, on every slave- 
holder for each and every negro found in his pos- 
session after the 4th of July 1863—said money 
to be paid into the hands of the negroes so held 
in Slavery, or, in cases of death, to their next of 
kin, and to be used by them at their own option. 

‘This then, is the outline of our scheme for 
the abolition of Slavery in the Southern States. 
Let it be acted upon with due promptitude, and, 
as certain as truth is mightier than error, fifteen 
years will not elapse before every foot of territory, 
from the mouth of the Delaware to the em- 
boguing of the Rio Grande, will glitter with the 
jewels of freedom. Some time during this year, 
next, or the year folfowing, let there be a general 
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convention of non-slaveholders from every slave 
State in the Union, to deliberate on the mo- 
mentous issues now pending. First, let them 
adopt measures for holding in restraint the dia- 
bolical excesses of the oligarchy; secondly, in 
order to cast off the thraldom which the infamous 
slave power has fastened upon them, and, as the 
first step necessary to be taken to regain the in- 
alienable rights and liberties with which they were 
invested by nature, but of which they have been 
divested by the accursed dealers in human flesh, 
let them devise ways and means for the complete 
annihilation of Slavery; thirdly, let them put 
forth an equitable and comprehensive platform, 
fully defining their position, and inviting the 
active sympathy and co-operation of the millions 
of down-trodden non-slaveholders throughout the 
Southern and South-Western States. Let all 
these things be done, not too hastily, but with 
calmness, deliberation, prudence, and circum- 
spection ; if need be, let the delegates to the con- 
vention continue in session one or two weeks; 
only let their labours be wisely and thoroughly 
performed; let them, on Wednesday morning, 
present to the poor whites of the South a wr 
digested scheme for the reclamation of their 
ancient = and prerogatives, and, on the 
Thursday following, Slavery in the United States 
will be worth absolutely less than nothing ; for then, 
besides being so vile and precarious that nobody 
will want it, it will be a lasting reproach to those 
in whose hands it is lodged.”—pp. 155—158. 
yg? oon accept the good omen contained in 
Mr. Helper’s name, and heartily welcome him as 
an ally in that conflict with Slavery to which he 
seems to have devoted his life and energies. 

This book deserves a wide circulation, North 
and South, in every State and every Territory. 
But for all those Territories whose fate, in regard 
to the establishment of Slavery, is yet undecided, 
it is the most valuable anti-slavery instrumen- 
tality existing, because it starts from the point, 
and reaches the conclusion, to which, we suppose, 
the people of those territories will be most inclined 
to give heed. Taking the stand-point of en- 
ae self-interest, looking for the prosperity 
of the State through those means which shall 
secure the highest welfare of the people individu- 
ally, Mr. Helper has proved Slavery as ruinous 
to the material interests of every community in 
which it exists as the elder Abolitionists long since 
proved it to the interests of good morals and true 
religion. We earnestly hope that he may meet 
responsive voices and helping hands. 
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Sate or Neagrors.—Mr. L. W. Wilkinson, 
Commissioner, sold, on the 27th ult., in Chester- 
field County, eight negroes, belonging to the 
estate of Richard Moseley, deceased. The prices 
obtained were as follows:—Four young men, 
1040 dol., 1045 dol., 1145 dol., and 1155 dol. ; two 
young women, 1180 dol. and 1145 dol. ; two small 
boys, 710 dol. and 592 dol.; two small girls, 
860, dol.; and two old women, 799 dol: the 
aggregate, 9671 dol., being an average of about 
800 dol. The four men were sold subject to 
hire for the balance of the year.— The South. 
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ADDRESS OF FRENCH PROTESTANTS 
TO THEIR CHRISTIAN BRETHREN IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Tur following is a translation of the Address 
of French Protestants to their Christian 
Brethren in the United States, on.the subject 
of Slavery, of which we made mention in 
the April number of the Reporter, and the 
text of which we have only quite recently 
received. The idea of presenting such an 
address resulted from the visit of Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe to Paris, during ‘her last sojourn in 
Burope. It received nearly six thousand 
signatures, and may therefore be regarded as 
a proof of the interest which the subject 
excites amongst our French brethren. e 
hope it will encourage our own denomi- 
nations to follow the example. Similar 
addresses are being prepared in Switzerland 
and Germany. 
ADDRESS. 

Breroren—We have a word to address'to-you—a 
word which has been too long kept back, and 
which weighs upon our conscience. Yes! long 
since we ought to have told you that we are with 
you in the great and momentous crisis to-which 
your country isa prey ; and that we.share your 
agony,.and take part in your prayers. Pardon 
us:a silence which,if we prolonged, would become 
in our eyes, a proof of unfaithfulness. 

Every time we turn our thoughts towards the 
Atlantic, a question presents itself, on which 
recent events have fixed the attention of all 
Europe—a question which affects the honour of 
Protestantism so deeply, that:-we dare no longer 
abstain from referring to it. Slavery! Was it 
necessary for us to name it? It is on this sub- 
ject we would this day open our hearts to you. 

‘Are-we about to stand up before you as your 
judges, as your accusers? No! Our sole aim 
is to make our thoughts, our unanimous convic- 
tions, known to you, with a view to encourage 
some, charitably to warn others, and to counter- 
act the calumnies which assail our common faith 
as a flagrant falsehood. 

Are you aware of the language which is ad- 
dressed to us from all sides? This is it: ‘* Pro- 
testantism accommodates itself willingly to 
Slavery.” In the United States, this odious in- 
stitution reckons numerous defenders amongst 
the Christian bodies. It is preached for, it is 
prayed for; and for it every effort is made to 
conquer new territories. And this Slavery, for 
which so much is done, is the sale of families in 
detail, the rupture of the marriage tie; is the 
annual prostitution of men, women, and children 
Selected for this odious purpose from the man- 
farms of Virginia or Kentucky ; is, in a word, a 
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monstrous fact, which is not only revolting ‘to 
religious minds, but wich outrages the first 
principles of humanity. And American Protes- 
tants accept this fact ; they find it to agree with 
the Gospel: and, doubtless, the Protestants of 
Europe think as they do, otherwise they had 
long ago uttered a loud cry of grief and repro- 
bation.” 

Brethren, we must not allow ourselves to be 
addressed thus. With respect to oursélves, we 
feel it incumbent on us to say publicly that 
amongst us there is not one partisan of Slavery. 
There is not amongst us one single Christian who 
is able to reconcile with the law of holiness and 
love, the possession of man by man, the sale in 
the market-place of immortal beings, the barba- 
rous rupture of the family tie, the suppression 
of marriage, the inevitable multiplication of 
immoral relations. 

We know that under the Old Testament Dis- 
pensation, now obsolete, Slavery as well as Poly 
gamy was tolerated, but tolerated under such 
restrictions that the law of Moses had almost 
suppressed it. We know that in later years, in 
Rome and Greece, the Apostles, brought face to 
face with Slavery—a Slavery very different to 
yours, because even amongst these heathens the 
laws and every thing else favoured emancipation— 
the Apostles, say we, faithful in this to their 
principles of never trespassing upon the territory 
of the civil law, neither pronounced, nor would 
pronounce, a sentence of legal abolition. Such a 
sentence would have been rendered impossible, by 
transforming into a social revolution the spiritual 
revolution it was their object to achieve. But we 
also know that they sowed great and faithful 
principles broadcast over the world, the develope- 
ment of which must overthrow everywhere that 
deplorable institution called Negro Slavery. 

Do not think our thoughts dwell upon excep- 
tional acts of cruelty, or that we lose sight of the 
kindness and benevolence of many masters. We 
say that in itself, independent altogether of the 
cruelty of some and of the goodness of many 
others, Slavery, as it inevitably exists, as it is 
defined by your laws and your official declarations, 
is a frightful calamity. 

Do not think either that we have the pre- 
sumption to exalt ourselves above you. Our 
evils are many, and we have no right to be self- 
righteous. Who knows, if we were in the posi- 
tion of the masters of slaves, whethér we should 
not yield to the same influences ? 

Your difficulties are immense. It were un- 
just mot to take them into account. To enable 
you to overcome them requires nothing short of 
Christian faith. But faith operates miracles. 
Has it not, in spite of all opposition, achieved 
abolition throughout the British empire? Vic- 
tory will be more difficult, perhaps, for you, but it 
will also be more striking. You may render to 
the cause of the Gospel, to that of Protestantism, 
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the most signal service it has received for cen- 
turies. 

Believe us, we experience for you, for your 
honour, for your country, a Christian jealously. 
Your trials are our trials, your successes will 
beours. We wish to see you great, and honoured. 
When we behold the esteem and admiration 
which the United States inspire, diminishing 
day by day, and when we see the enemies of the 
republic hold up their heads and point joyfully to 
the rock against which its destinies will, accord- 
ing to them, be shipwrecked, we are smitten 
with profound grief. What! shall so much true 
liberty, so many great examples, so great an 
array of generous intentions, so many Christian 
works, shall these disappear in face of so enor- 
mous a scandal as the plans of conquest devised 
by the American slave-power. Yes! Scandal is 
the word. Our century, depend upon it, will 
not abide it. One can understand that it is not 
possible to abolish Slavery in a day, in the 
territories where it has taken root; but to ex- 
tend the leprosy to other territories, to take 
neighbouring countries under the wing of Sla- 
very, and to affirm that, to declare emanci- 
pation in Cuba would be tantamount to a de- 
@aration of war, this is what the human con- 
science cannot admit, this is a doctrine that 
must be mercilessly branded. 

To pursue such a course obstinately, is to pre- 
cipitate a catastrophe, and to afford a legitimate 
cause of exultation to those who envy and de- 
plore the gigantic prosperity of the United 
States, to give to the first comer a pretext for 
pointing to the progress of their liberal and 
Protestant flag as a public misfortune. 

You would not give the enemies of the Gospel 
and of liberty these sad subjects for them to 
rejoice over. You would not render the soul 
of the Saviour sorrowful, nor distress his 
forbearance. 

God is cognizant of the obstacles in your 
path. He will not require at your hands more 
than you can achieve, more than He will give 
you strength to accomplish. Nothing is more 
natural than that the Christians of America 
should differ, as to the mode, the period, and the 
details of a’ measure of Emancipation. It is 
natural for those who see the obstacles to be 
overcome, from living in their proximity, who 
are compromised in the settlement of this 
question, they, their families and their pro- 
perty, who are asked to make sacrifices, and 
are acquainted with the perils of the course 
pointed, out should be slow and most circum- 
spect. But on this one point we beseech you 
to be unanimous—in the desire to accomplish 
the abolition of Slavery, in the firm resolve not 
to permit its extension. 

To your Christian sentiments we appeal. We 
wish neither to fan, nor to provoke rebellion. 
Heaven preserve us from such a wish. This 
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were disregarding the spirit of the Gospel; that 
spirit which inculcates obedience in servants as 
well as justice in masters; that spirit which 
is meekness and strength, endurance and 
charity. We love the masters and we love the 
slaves. Heaven be our witness! We desire the 
real welfare of both. We know that Slavery is 
a frightful evil for both. But when once the 
heart is gained over, our wishes will be ac- 
complished. The greatest evangelical changes 
come from within: they first operate on the 
conscience, then transform the soul, and lastly 
transform society. 

And now, brethren, shall we have opened 
our hearts to you in vain? God alone knows, 
He also knows that from the depths of our souls 
has arisen this wail of woe, which has reached 
your ears. United to you bya two-fold bond, as 
Christians and as Frenchmen, shall we be de- 
ceived in causing you to hear a voice, the sincerity 
of which you ought not to suspect. Have we 
presumed too far in believing that this unani- 
mous appeal from sister churches will not be 
without weight in the balance in which at this 
hour American Christianity is being weighed ? 

May the Spirit of the God of truth and love be 
with you in this difficult crisis, and rest upon 
you, your churches, and your country ! 

Your affectionate, Brethren in Jesus Christ. 
(Here follow nearly 6000 signatures.) 
Paris, 1st of June, 1857. 


THE REGISTRATION ORDINANCE OF 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


Tue following Memorial on the subject of 

the Registration Ordinance of British Gui- 

ana has been addressed to the Right. Ho- 

nourable H. Labouchere, by the Edinburgh 

Ladies’ Emancipation Society. 

To the Right Honourable H. Labouchere, Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, 

On behalf of the Hdinburgh Ladies’ Emancipa- 
tion Society we would respectfully urge on the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Colonial Secretary a 
matter of deep importance as regards the pro- 
sperity of the emancipated classes in our British 
West-India Colonies. 

We allude to the new Registration Ordinance 
of British Guiana, a most oppressive measure, 
oppressively and cruelly levied and enforced.. 

We deeply regret that an unjust, unequal, 
and (as good authorities in the colonies allege) 
unnecessary method of taxation, should have re- 
ceived the sanction of Her Majesty’s Government. 
This regret is not diminished as we receive infor- 
mation of the working of the measure, the 
cruelties of which not only cause deep distress 
among the peasantry, but are calculated to pro- 
duce a spirit of revolt and disloyalty if continued 
in force. 

It is ‘scarcely necessary to revive before you 
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all the provisions of this unrighteous ordinance, |’ 


which requires the purchase by every man,woman, 
and child in the colony, over the age of sixteen 
years, of a passport or ticket of leave, at the cost 
of two dollars per head per annum for every 
man, and for every woman of one dollar. This 
ticket may be demanded at any moment by an 
inquisitorial official, and its non-production with- 
in. twenty-four hours involves the necessity of 
the re-purchase, or the infliction of a heavy fine, 
with the alternative of a felon’s work on the sea~ 
wall, at the pleasure of those in authority. 

Many of the poor people called on to pay this 
impost do not earn in ten years a dollar beyond 
the requisite provision for daily needs. From 
poverty, therefore, and from want of understand- 
ing, mumbers have had no tickets to produce 
when called for at the expiry of the time allowed 
for taking them out; the consequenee of which 
hasbeen, that many, unable to pay the exorbitant 
fimes, have been condemned to the sea-wall 
labour, whence, from infirmity and age, some 
have not lived to return. 

This unrighteous Poll-tax legislation perpe- 
tuates the oppression under which the colony 
groaned in Slavery, and prevents the prosperity 
and elevation of the emancipated classes, thereby 
casting discouragement on the cause of Emanci- 
pation elsewhere, and affording an excuse for the 
continuance of Slavery, which the American 
slaveholders are but too ready to offer for their 
position. 

May we therefore earnestly and respectfully 
crave of Her Majesty’s Colonial Government an 
investigation into the operation of this unjust 
Poll-tax ordinance, with a view to its being 
eventually and speedily revoked; that by this 
course, and by a consistent and benevolent 
watchfulnmess over their interests on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, the confidence, safety, 
and prosperity of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
British Guiana may be restored and protected. 

We are, on behalf of the Committee, 

Saran J. Wieuam, President, 

Aanes Lruitr, ? 

Exiza Wranam, § 
5 Gray Street, Edinburgh, 

14.10. 1857. 

We take this opportunity of informing our 
readers that the ordinance has again re- 
ceived the sanction of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and will therefore be enforced 
this year. 


Secretaries. 


——— 


IMMIGRATION SLAVE-TRADE. 


A RECENT number of the Manchester Guar- 
dian contains the following paragraph, which 
mentions facts corroborative of the views ad- 
vanced by us on the subject of obtaining 
negroes from Africa, as carts for the 
West Indies. 
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- [REVIVAL OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

“The plan of the French Government for 
what they call promoting emigration from the 
West Coast of Africa to the French West-India 
Islands, can be considered in no other light than 
as a renewal of the slave-trade, with all its in- 
jurious consequences to the people of Africa. 
The apprehensions which were very generally 
entertained on this score in England appear 
likely to be fully realized, as will be shewn by the 
following extract of a letter from Mr. Campbell, 
the British Consul at Lagos, to a gentleman re- 
sident in Manchester : 


*** Lagos, September 3, 1857. 

‘“** His Imperial Majesty of France having 
taken to purchase slaves in this quarter, a whole 
host of unwashed, bearded-faced Spaniards, Por- 
tuguese, and Americans have followed his ex- 
ample; and ifhis Imperial Majesty persists in 
continuing to purchase slaves at Whydah, I fear 
we must say good bye to cotton from-this part of 
Africa. Already the Abbeokutans have gone to 
hunt for slaves. The Ibaddans, a more nu- 
merous and warlike people than the Abbeokutans, 
are preparing to do the same in the Jaboo coun- 
try, near to Lagos. To give you an idea of the 
influence created by nearly three years of peace, 
and the pursuit of legitimate commerce on the 
minds of the mass of the population of Abbeo- 
kuta, heretofore so ready to engage in war, I 
send you copy aof a letter containing the procla~ 
mation of the chiefs of Abbeokuta, who found the 
greatest unwillingness on the part of the popu- 
lation to follow them in this war, now they have 
felt what it is to earn a livelihood by peaceful 
trade and the cultivation of cotton, getting the 
whole benefit themselves; whereas, when they 
follow the chiefs to war, they run all the risks of 
the musket-balls and poisoned arrows, and the 
chiefs take more than the lion’s share of the 


slaves captured and plunder taken. 


We have also been favoured with a few 
lines on this subject, communicated to a 
friend by the Rev. H. Townsend, the Mis- 
sionary at Abbeokuta, who is much distressed 
at the prospect of this new traffie in labour 

ining extension. He earnestly entreats 

itish Christians to exert themselves to pre- 
vent the renewed devastation of Africa, and 
the destruction of her children. He says that 
the term “immigrant” may blind the eyes 
of Europeans, but it does, in point of fact, 
mean “slave.” Free men, he asserts, will 
not immigrate, and slaves cannot, unless sold 
by their masters. 

Besides these items of intelligence, which 
prove beyond a doubt the real character of 
the new immigration scheme, and enable us 
to anticipate with certainty the consequences 
that will arise from its prosecution, we ap- 
ee the following from The African and 





ierra-Leone Weekly Advertiser, of Wednes- 
day, the 16th of Sept. ult., an ably conducted 
journal, published at Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
which, we believe, furnishes the latest intel- 
| ligence on the subject. 
“ The arrival of the Candace from the coast yes- 
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terday afternoon brings us a most important com- 
munication from our valued correspondent at La- 
gos, as to the evil effects of the recent act of the 
Emperor Napoleon, empowering a house at Mar- 
neilles to carry free emigrants, 7. ¢. slaves, to the 
French West Indies. 

*¢ The communication most strikingly confirms 
a few remaks we have oursalves offered above, 
and will verify the worst fears of Lord Brougham 
in his able speech before the House of Lords on 
this very subject. 

“We trust that it may not yet be too late for 
our Government to endeavour to induce the Em- 
peror to give up a contract that is fraught. with 
so much. evil to Africa, 

“We offer a few remarks on the suggestions 
made to abolish Slavery by African emigration 
treaties, submitted to Lord Palmerston, by a de- 
putation of gentlemen connected with the West- 
India interest on the 10th of June 1857, as re- 
ported in the Times’ newspaper of the 12th of 
June 1857. 

‘The. suppression of Slavery in Africa can 
only be accomplished through the same influences, 
and by the same gradual process, which has ex- 
tinguished Slavery under every form in civilized 
Europe—the introduction of Christianity, the en- 
couragement of commerce generally, and parti- 
cularly of every commerce based. on the culti- 
vation of the soil. In tropical Africa nine-tenths 
of the population are slaves to the other tenth. 
From which of the two classes is free emigration 
to the West Indies to be drawn? Not from the 
smaller class certainly ; and if from the larger, it 
will be a forced emigration of persons whose 
value to their owners must first be paid for; 
therefore the suggestion, if carried out, will be 
nothing more than a slave-trade. But why is 
tropical Africa bound to find for ever labour for 
the West Indies, to cultivate there the very pro- 
ductions which her own soil is equally able to 
produce? Why did the original conquerors of 
the West Indies extirpate the aborigines? What 
has become of the millions of unfortunate Africans 
torn from their country, and transported to the 
West Indies, to toil under the lash of their 
owners? Have they not. died off, leaving a 
fraction as their descendants? To what cause 
is to be attributed the fecundity of the Africans 
in the Slave States of America for many years 
past, and the great decrease of the population in 
the West Indies prior to emancipation? Let the 
West-India interest explain this before they 
again drain Africa of its population. 

“Nothing would suit the views of the slave- 
traders better than making emigration from 
Africa universal, the only large number of emi- 
grants to be obtained being notoriously already 
slaves to native Africans, their masters. Tocon- 
vince Spain and Portugal that it is to their in- 
terest to emancipate their slaves, and import, 
tor the future, free immigrants, is as hopeless as 
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it would be to convinee those Powers that it is to 
their interest to cede to another Power their 
tropical possessions. These five suggestions will 
appear to those acquainted with Africa, and who 
have made the suppression of the slave-trade; 
and the extirpation of the negro slave, for many 
years their study, and to those who have beem 
labouring for years to christianize, civilize, and 
improve the moral condition of the African in-his 
own country, utterly impracticable and visionary. 
None of the Missionary Societies labouring in 
Africa will for a moment entertain such. sug= 
gestions, much less assist in carrying them out. 

*¢ Colonization from the West Indies, with free 
blacks, to civilize Africa, will be a very doubtful 
experiment. The emigration highway has. beem 
tried between Sierra Leone and the West Indies, 
and proved a failure. What have the numerous 
free blacks from America, located at Liberia, and 
who have now formed themselves into a Republic,, 
done towards civilizing the native tribes around 
them? Nothing, They have carried on constant 
wars against the small and disunited tribes in 
habiting the sea-board ; and they have succeeded, 
with the aid of English, French, and American: 
men-of-war, in subduing those tribes, and dispos- 
sessing them of their territories (about 400 miles 
of sea-board), so as to monopolize the trade, by 
levying heavy and vexatious exactions on foreign 
shipping, which are now driven to trade elsewhere. 
The Liberians have made no progress in the in= 
terior ; not one tribe has been benefited by contact 
with them ; nor has our very slight knowledge-of 
the different tribes situated in the countries in- 
terior to Liberia been increased. 

“Such emigration as can be obtained from 
Africa can only, like the slave-trade, tend to keep 
up intestine warfare in Africa. It is three cen= 
turies of European slave-trade which have made 
war the normal state of Africa. Commerce and 
civilization carried into the interior parts of Africa, 
not emigration, will rootout war. ‘The commeree 
of emigration,, by depopulating the countries. of 
Africa, will hinder all civilization, and impedelegi- 
timate commerce. Each new emigration dépot 
would, in a very short time, be a slave-factory in 
disguise, and lead to incessant wars and kidnap- 
ping. Not one emigrant in a thousand will be 
a. bond fide free African.” 

** Since penning the above remarks and opi- 
nions, information has been received that the 
Emperor of the French, through a contract made 
with the house of Regis at Marseilles, who have 
a factory at Whydah, is actually carrying out the 
suggestions of the West-India deputation, by send- 
ing a serew steamer, called the Stella, to Whydah, 
to purchase 1200 slaves, ship them on board, and 
call them free emigrants, But the Emperor's 
intention having evidently been made known in 
Havana, Brazil, and New York, several months 
since, a copy of his contract with Monsieur Regis 
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having been published in a Bahia commercial 
paper, the slave-dealers, their agents, and ac- 
complices, have, under French auspices, largely 
renewed their inhuman traffic at Whydah; but 
as they give much higher prices for prime slaves 
than the Emperor’s agent, Monsieur Regis, can, 
by his contract, afford to do, the Spaniards are 
actually driving the French agent out of his own 
market. The highest price the French agent is 
able to pay for slaves is fifty dollars, while the 

Spanish supercargoes pay as high as ninety dol- 

lars for an able-bodied slave: consequently the 

French can only purchase what the Spaniards 

reject, and, even then, cannot obtain a full cargo 

for the Stella, which vessel, it is stated, is gone 
to another factory of Monsieur Regis, at the 

River Gaboon, to try and get slaves cheaper, and 

complete her full cargo of 1200. ‘This is what is 

wished to be palmed off on the people of England 
as free emigration from Africa! 

“The great stimulus to the slave-trade given 
by this most discreditable transaction on the part 
of a leading Power in Europe, the people of which 
country, when their voices were free, declared 
Slavery at an end for ever in the colonial pos- 
sessions of France, is producing great evil in the 
Yoruba and other countries where its influence 
is felt, and uprooting all the good done in three 
years of peace and freedom from slave-trade in 
the Bight of Benin. Already the Abbeokutans, 
who, last year, brought 1500 tons of palm-oil to 
Lagos to sell, have this year scarcely brought 
500 tons; and the unwilling people have been 
forced to follow their chiefs to war, in order to 
feed the demand for slaves at Whydah. 

**The unwillingness of the bulk of the inha- 
bitants of that interesting town to abandon 
their legitimate commerce and their cotton plan- 
tations, may be gathered from the following pro- 
clamation of the war-chiefs at Abbeokuta, made 
public at a large meeting convened by them on 
Saturday, the 13th of June last: 

* Ist. That in order to procure a large army for 
the Aibo war, soon to be undertaken, trade 
must be stopped now and during the war; 
nothing must be sold and nothing bought. 

‘2d. In order to this, the passages by land and 
the river to Igai, Ibaddan, I Korrodo, Ilorin, 
Lagos, and other adjacent towns, that trade 
with Abbeokuta, must be stopped. 

‘3d. That no canoe or canoes be allowed to ap- 
pear in the river, excepting the Missionaries, 
who are no traders. 

‘4th. That instant death on the spot be the 
penalty inflicted upon violation of any of 
these rules.’ 

‘* This is the result of the revival of the slave- 
trade by France. The people of Ibaddan, a town 
larger and more populous than Abbeokuta, but 
who have not felt to the same extent the bene- 
ficial influence of legitimate commerce, are now 
preparing to attack the people of Jaboo, the 
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markets of which country, held every eighth day, 
produce, during the palm-oil season, from 100 
to 150 tons of oil each market-day. 

* One evil feature in this French slave-trade is, 
that we have no treaty with France for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade, the last Convention 
with France, concluded in May 1845, to last ten 
years, having expired in May 1855; and even if 
there existed a treaty, this, being a Government 
speculation, could not be interfered with; and 
that while the natives (who cannot understand 
the reason why) see our English ships of war seize 
the Spanish vessels engaged in the slave-trade, 
remark, that they do not interfere with the 
French vessel, no explanation about free emi- 
gration could be understood by them. 

** They see, in both cases, money paid for 
slaves; and no talking to them could ever make 
them comprehend that any thing else can possibly 
be intended by the white man, when he buys 
slaves, and goes to a great expense in tranship- 
ping them to a country across the big sea, but to 
work them as slaves. As to these poor people 
being brought back at the expiration of ten years 
(that is, such of them as should be alive at that 
period) as free men, the proposition is absurd to 
those who have lived in Africa: if brought back 
again to the country from whence they were 
shipped, they would, in a short time, be all made 
slaves again, and probably resold for another ten 
years, should this iniquitous system to supply 
labour to the West-India plantations endure. 
Even those emigrants from Havannah and Brazil, 
who, after purchasing their own freedom in those 
countries, are, if they return, and land elsewhere 
than at Lagos, (where they come under British 
protection,) immediately plundered of every thing, 
and either sold or put to death, as was the case 
some ten years since, when a brutal Portuguese 
captain, who had embarked forty-six self-eman- 
cipated Africans at Bahia, under promise of land- 
ing them at Lagos, forced them on shore at 
Whydah. They were plundered of every thing as 
soon as landed, and then marched up to Abomy ; 
and the only tidings ever heard of these poor people 
were, that the monster Nero, king Gezo, had en- 
slaved all the children, and put the adults to 
death.” 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Tue African and Sierra-Leone Weekly 
Advertiser of the 30th of July ultimo has 
the following article on the capture and con- 
demnation of the slaver Jupiter by H. M. 
steamer Antelope, which was referred to in 
our last issue, under the head of the Cuban 
Slave Trade. . 


“On the 24th inst. the Vice-Admiralty Court 
of this Colony condemned the prize brigantine, 
supposed to be called the Jupiter, taken between 
Whydah and Great Popo, by H. M. steam- 
vessel Antelope, whose capture we reported the 
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week before last, and emancipated her cargo of 
seventy slaves. These people, who are all strong 
and healthy, have since been disposed of as 
follows : Six were enlisted in the Ist West-India 
Regiment, and the remaining sixty-four were 
located in different parts of the colony, for the 
purpose of being trained as servants, labourers, 
&c. It is reported that there is a collection of 
slaves in the barracoons whence these unfor- 
tunate people were shipped, to the number of 
3000; and that vessels are in daily expectation 
to take them off to the island of Cuba. And 
this report seems to have some foundation; for 
there is also a rumour now afloat, that several 
vessels under the American flag have recently 
left Havana, ostensibly bound to other parts of 
the world, but really for the coast of Africa. It 
is much to be regretted that this abominable 
traffic should be fostered under the flag of the 
United States. No right of search being granted 
to our cruisers by the American Government, 
slavers can come, and do come, to this coast, and 
perfect all their arrangements for carrying on 
their nefarious traffic with impunity, under the 
— of the American flag. And when their 

uman cargo is shipped, then both the flag and 
poe disappear. It is true that the United 

tates maintain a small squadron on the coast 
for the suppression of the slave-trade. But if 
we may judge from the small number and un- 
wieldly size of their ships so employed, it is little 
more than a mere farce. If they would employ 
a few smart little steamers instead of great 
lumbering sailing ships, we might then have 
some faith in their sincerity ; but, at present, 
we confess that we have very little. We earnestly 
hope that those vessels, whose arrival on the coast 
is daily expected, will meet with a similar fate to 
the Jupiter and the Adams Gray.” 

The same journal, of the 27th of August, 
gives the following announcement of another 
important capture. 

“On Monday evening, the 24th inst., the 
slaver, of whose capture by H. M. steamer Zeazer 
we had intelligence by the last mail from the 
leeward coast, arrived at this port under the charge 
of Mr. Williams, second master of the Teazer, 
and a crew from that vessel. She is a small 
American- built schooner of good sailing qualities. 
On the following day all the slaves were landed 
at Kissy, and lodged in the Liberated-African 
yard. It appears, that on the Ist of August, as 
the Teazer was cruising off Quitta, near the no- 
torious slave-mart Whydah, and on the look-out 
for a suspicious Portuguese brig, which they had 
seen hovering about for several days, she descried, 
a little after daybreak, another sail, and at once 
steered for her, at the same time firing a gun for 
the vessel to heave too. No notice, however, was 
taken of the gun. The Teazer fired again; but 
instead of obeying the order the vessel held 
steadily on her course. The cruiser immediately 
put on all steam and all sail, and gave chase, 
and the slaver, for such she turned out to be, 
crowded on all sail too, threw overboard several 
casks of meat, quantities of rice, twenty-five 
stands of arms, cutlasses, cabooses, and several 
other articles, to lighten the schooner, besides 
loosening the wedges which secure the masts, and 
sawing the bulwarks amidships to increase her 
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speed. There being a good breeze, she outsailed 
the Teazer for some time, though the latter was 
going under both sail and steam. Whilst the 
breeze continued fresh the schooner ran at the 
rate of 10} knots an hour, and the Zeazer at 10; 
so that, had it lasted, she would have escaped. 
But fortunately for humanity the breeze fell, and 
after a spirited chase of between seven and eight 
hours the Z'’eazer came up with her. Though 
seven guns had been fired during the pursuit for 
her to heave too, she refused to the very 
last to do so; and it was only when every 
possible chance of escape was gone that she 
yielded. The officer of the Zeazer, on boarding 
her, found 224 Africans, male and female, in the 
hold, mostly of the Poppo nation: all were 
naked: 111 were men, among whom were two 
chiefs ; 64 women, 25 boys, and 24 girls. They 
were found in a rather filthy condition. When 
these poor captives were told by the English 
sailors that the white man had come to do them 
good, they all immediately set up a loud shout 
of joy. How sweet is liberty to man, whether 
civilized or savage! The schooner proved to be 
the Abbot Devereux of Savannah. She was in- 
tended to carry 400 slaves; but fearing that she 
had been discovered by one of the cruisers, she 
started with only little more than half the num- 
ber, who, however, had been selected with 
very great care, and were considered a choice 
cargo. The captors found no papers on board ; 
but she had both American and Spanish colours. 
During the chase she carried the Spanish flag; 
but hauled it down just before the officer boarded 
her; so that she was, strictly ——s taken 
without either colours or papers. She had two 
captains and two crews, one Spanish and the 
other American. The name of the Spanish cap- 
tain is said to be J. M. Peremonte, and that of 
the American, Miers. It is said that the Spa- 
niard proposed running the schooner ashore to 
escape their pursuers; but the American refused, 
on the ground that he could not run the risk of 
drowning so many poor creatures. If this be 
true, it is so far creditable to the humanity of the 
American, slave-dealer though he be. Truly 
some men are strange compounds! Beside the 
above two crews, the crew of the Jupiter, the 
prize which was brought here last month with 
seventy poor slaves on board, were also in her, 
having obtained a passage by her to Havana. 
It seems that she had been boarded before, more 
than once, by the officers of the Teazer, but 
having the American flag and American papers, 
they had dared the d—d Britishers to lift her 
hatches. All the men, with the exception of the 
Spanish mate and cook, who remained in the 
prize, were removed to the Zeazer, from which 
the schooner parted company on the 2d, and 
after a passage of twenty-two days, reached this 
port. During the voyage eight of the poor slaves, 
all men, died of dysentery, and were thrown uncof- 
fined into the blue waters of the great Atlantic. 
And there are nine or ten others still very bad with 
the same disease. Some of them are as wretched 
and pitiable looking objects as can well be ima- 
gined ; ‘so emaciated and thin are they, that they 
are little better than living skeletons. But 
nearly all the rest look well and cheerful: the 
women, especially, look stout and healthy, lively 
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and contented; and the boys and girls, who all 
appear to be from nine to tweive years of age, are 
for the most part healthy and cheerful. The 
morning after their arrival here they were sit- 
ting in circles upon the deck, clapping their 
hands. and singing away quite merrily. Some 
of the sailors said that these poor little things 
often spent a considerable part of the day in thus 
singing their country songs and clapping their 
hands. How soon, in youth, are sorrows for- 
gotten, and it is well that it isso. The women, 
too, seemed quite joyous, and, like their sex ge- 
nerally, were making very free use of that little 
momber, the tongue. Some of the men, one of 
the chiefs, especially, looked thoughtful and sad. 
Painfulithoughts, which threw a deep shade of 
melancholy over the countenance, appeared to be 
passing through the minds ofthese poor African 
exiles. And who can wonder? Perhaps they 
were thinking of joys that were passed, and of 
those whom they had left.behind.; for the African, 
even it his natural state,.is a creature of strong 
feelings; but that cloud will no doubt soon pass 
away when they come to know their new home— 
the land of the Gospel and of freedom. Among 
the number there is a boy who has been. taught 
in one of the Mission schools at Whydah, and: 
who. can speak a little English. When asked, 
how he came to be taken as a slave, he said) 
that.‘the Dahomey war catch him.’ These poor 
people have been well taken care of since their 
capture by the Teazer. Every day they have 
had. two good meals of rice, of which there was 
an abundant supply on board when the vessel 
was taken, and a necessary quantity of water 
to drink. And every alternate morning they 
have all been well washed on deck, and all the 
women have been furnished with pieces of can- 
vas, portions of old: sails, to: tie round them. 
Upon the whole they are a fine lot of people, and 
do credit to the judgment of those by whom they 
were selected. The Spanish mate who is on 
board, and whose appearance does not at all be- 
lie his nefarious calling, says that this is his 
third trip;.that two out of the three have been 
failures, and he is 6000 dollars out of pocket. 
The human (inhuman 2) trade, he says, is against 
his feeling, but he wishes tomake alittle money ; 
and. he is modest enough to say, that when he 
gets rich he will give it up. We had almost for- 

tten to state that the space between the slave- 
eck and the upper-deck is about thirty-three 
inches, barely allowing room for them to sit up- 
right. It is said that two slavers, both with 
eargoes of slaves, slipped out from Whydah at 
the same time as the Abbot Devereux, and got 
clear, though the Firefly is stationed there to 
keep a watch. Every man with the slightest 
humanity of feeling must deeply regret the pain- 
ful and multiplying evidences of the revival of 
one of poor Africa’s greatest curses—the SLAVE- 
TRADE.” 


The same paper, of the respective dates of 
the 3d and the 16th September, gives infor- 
mation of further captures. 


**Since our last issue, another prize has ar- 
rived in our harbour. She is a small schooner 
with no name nor papers, and was taken by 
H. M. steamer Myrmidon, Commander Hope. 
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There were no slaves on board. Both this vessel 
and the Abbot Devereux were yesterday con- 
demned in. the Vice-Admiralty Court. Among 
the captured Africans brought by the latter ves- 
sel was a young woman, who stated that she was 
a grand-daugher of Sodeke, the Abbeokuta chief 
who first welcomed the Missionaries in that 

lace. His Excellency the Governor, as soon as 
ie became acquainted with. the facts of the case, 
kindly offered to place her under the care of the 
agents. of the Chureh Missionary Society, who 
have gladly and thankfully availed themselves of 
the offer. The young woman will be conveyed 
to her friends at.an early opportunity, who will 
thus have a further proof of the benevolence and 
kindness of the English Government and people 
to the enslaved and oppressed children of Africa.” 


*¢ Information has reaclied us of the capture 
of two more slavers, which are now on their way 
to this port. The one is called the William Clark, 
and was, up to within a few minutes of her cap- 
tare, under American colours. The other is a 
Spanish barque, laden with merchandize,” 


Lest the erroneous impression should be 
conveyed by the foregoing intelligence, that 
the activity of the cruisers is materially dimi- 
nishing the slave-trade, we may affirm, upon 
the authority of the Rev. Dr. Livingstone, 
that the effect of the presence of cruisers is 
to drive the trade from the South to the 
North; and we need no stronger fact in 
confirmation of the views we have long 
held on the vexed question of the efficacy or 
non-efficacy of the squadron as a preventive 
measure, than the fact that upwards of 
36,000 negroes have been landed in Cuba 
within the last twelvemonthh We make 
this statement on the authority of the Ha- 
vana correspondent of the New-York 
Herald, and it goes to shew that the supply 
of slaves is only limited to the demand, and 
that the cruisers are effectually baffled by 
the slavers. 

That the above statement is not exagge- 
rated may be inferred from the subjomed 
letter, addressed to the editor of a recent 
number of the New-York Tribune. We think, 
however, that the writer is too sanguine on 
the subject of Concha’s zeal for his partici- 
pation in the slave traffic has been matter 
of notoriety ever since he landed. Similar 
connivance has never yet been considered 
a sufficient motive for superseding previous 
governors equally culpable. 


** Havana, Sept. 7, 1857. 

**Our Havana Prices Current and Mercan- 
tile Weekly Report invariably neglect to give the 
true state of oar slave-market. This is a glaring 
oversight, particularly at the present moment, 
when so many thousands of young Africans are 
being landed. What will your readers say when 
I tell them that three distinct landings have been 
effected within the port of Havana? It seems 
almost incredible, yet it can be testified to by 
hundreds of respectable citizens. I would have 
mentioned the fact in my last letter, but, before 
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doing so, I took every possible step to ascertain. 
the facts, in order not to do injustice to any. one. 
The first cargo of these three was landed in Casa 
Blanca, at Sama’s wharf, and secreted im his 
storehouses. It numbered some four hundred 
souls, and belonged mainly to that gentleman. 
From Casa Blanca the poor wretches were taken, 
the following night, to Guanabacoa, and 
there quartered until disposed of. The second 
expedition was landed from the Muelle de 
San Francisco at 4 o'clock in the morning, and 
numbered about three hundred. They were 
taken to a large beef establishment in Officios 
Street, in front of the old Convent, and were 
hidden away in the back part of the house, and sold 
in: pareels of twenty. I will here inform the 
Captain-General that the twenty negroes seized 
at the railroad dépdt, and whose owner refused 
to claim them as his property, belonged to this 
expedition, and were purchased by his friend, Sr. 
Zulueta. I mention this because I have seen an 
advertisement in the Gaceta requesting the 
owner of twenty negroes seized without ¢ Cedulas’ 
te come forward and prove property. This ex- 
pedition belonged to the same company that fitted 
out the Putnam in New York, the Clara B. 
Williams and others in Havana. Its agent for 
the purchase of American ships for the trade was 
Commodore Drinkwater, mentioned in former 
letters. The third expedition, consisting of about 
two hundred negro children, were landed last 
week at Talla Piedra wharf, near the Havana 
arsenal, and were brought, like the two others, 
in a coaster, from the Keys, near Cardenas. I 
have seen as many as 500 of these unfortunates 
being taken through different parts of the city. 
They are always dressed in shirts previously soiled 
with red clay, and mixed up with old negroes who 
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ay Spanish, and, thus provided with * Cedulas,’ 
they are easily changed from one jurisdiction to 
another. In different parts of the coast landings 
have been effected. At Cardenas some of the 
negroes have been seized. One gang of thirty- 
eight, belonging to Sr. Bonifacio De la Cuesba, 
were seized on board the Alomendares steamer. 
However, very few, considering the numbers 
landed, have been caught. It is calculated 
that there are at least sixty vessels afloat with 
cargoes, some of which have been absent from 
four to six months. During the months of Sep- 
tember and October at least 30,000 negroes will 
be added to our population. General Concha 
seems to be quite indifferent to this scandalous 
disregard of treaty stipulations, and has simply 
confined himself to the issue of a decree regula- 
ting the transportion of negroes from one 
place to another. The English Consul ought to be 
in possession of these facts, which I should judge 
would be more than sufficient to have Concha 





recalled immediately.” 


The continued prosecution of the slave- | 
trade tends directly to check legitimate com- | 
merce, and gives the signal for intertribal war, 
for the purpose of capturing men to sell into | 
captivity. The followmg letter from Lagos | 
will be perused with interest, as confirmatory | 
of their views. | 

**Our ‘commerce here and at Palma is in- | 
creasing rapidly, and if we could put down the | 


| 


| the river. 
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plave-trade, ‘in! five years Lagés alone would 

export in palm-oil, gotton, and other productions, 

a million sterling in value. Notwithstanding the 

impediment of a continual bad bar, by the end of 

this month the total'export of palm-oil from this 

will equal the export of the whole of last year— 

4000 tons. The increase of Palma is still greater. 

We should have'shewn better here had not the 
Egbas been confined to Abbeokuta, three of the. 
best months of the dry season, expecting an 

attack from Dahomey. Last year they brought 

to Lagos 1500 tons of oil: this year hardly 500 

tons. Now they are gone in great force to war, 

or rather to catch slaves for the great market at 

Whydah, where the trade has taken a rather 
sudden spring these few months past. ‘Ihe squad- 
ron, however, have somewhat lowered the profits 

of the speculators in human flesh. One vessel 
was captured with seventy slaves, another lately 
with 270 slaves by the Zeazer: both are on their 
way to Sierra Leone for adjudication. These, 

with the Adams Gray and her 25,000 dollars, 

will be a small drawback. There are still three 
vessels watching an opportunity: all are under 
American colours and papers, which they keep 
till = moment before capture, when they are 
sunk. 

“Our African Nero, Kosokoh, threatens ms 
with a nocturnal visit, to burn, sack, and destroy. 
He has lately given us to understand that he is 
determined to regain Lagos, or.die in the attempt ; 
and that he is not going to die and be buried in 
the bush. Lagos is looked upon by these people 
as Paris is looked upon by the Parisians—the 
most delightful town in the world. However, if 
we do not get the promised little steamer im time 
for Kosoko’s attempt, we have the Z'eazer here, 
which can, and has ‘before, crossed the bar.» The 
poumme of Lagos will’retain their allegiance to King 

locemo, so long as they see he has British support 
at hand; but knowing he cannot cope with Ko- 
sokoh single-handed, if they see Docemo without 
this support in the hour of need, they will 
hasten to make their submission to Kosokoh, 
and propitiate him, as they know too well his 
cruel and barbarous disposition when he has the 
upper hand. This actually took place just four 
years since. Kosokoh landed at Lagos about 
noon, unopposed. Few were aware that Admiral 
Bruce had arrived. All hastened to make their 
submission to the cruel tyrant, leaving poor 
Aketoye with his few followers. Kosokoh, re- 
garding his position as quite sure, dressed him~= 
self to perform his barbarous rites of sacrifice 
over his father’s grave, deferring until the 
morrow his intended wholesale slaughter of 
Aketoye’s family and people. While engaged in 
the performance of these rites, word came to him 
that a large force of armed boats was coming up 
All now was confusion. Those who im 
the morning had through fear deserted Aketoye, 
immediately went back to him. His people attacked 
Kosokoh in the evening, who, with all his fol- 


| lowers, was forced to make a hasty retreat. 


Through some blunder, all Kosokoh’s war canoes 
were allowed to escape: thus a good opportunity 
of effecting his capture was lost.” 
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‘THE WEST-INDIA IMMIGRATION 
SCHEME. 


SeveraL of the West-India journals are com- 
menting very freely, we observe, upon the 
project submitted to Viscount Palmerston, 
some few months ago, for an unlimited im- 
portation of Africans to four Weast-India 
colonies. We “ extracts from the 
Trinidad Sentinel of the 6th of August, and 
the Barbadoes Liberal of the 26th, which 
will contribute to shew how the scheme is 
regarded by parties who are in the very best 
position for forming correct conclusions. 


(From the Trinidad Sentinel.) 

™ 4¢ There seems to us to be a strong disposition 
afloat in these islands ony to introduce a 
system which Swe have heard very properly de- 
signated as the small wedge of Slavery. eare 
painfully conscious that such an act is not, by any 
means, calculated to ensure the future prosperity 
of any of these places; and in full view of the 
* feeler ’ put forth by the Gazette in its number of 
the Ist instant (a memorable day by the way), 
we take the opportunity to caution those whose 
— lead them thitherward, to pause and re- 
“‘ We know very well that the cupidity of man 
when .roused is almost insatiable, and there is 
perhaps no time in the history of these colonies 
when it has been so fully aroused, when 
the desire has been so strong to procure la- 
bour, by all and any means, as it is at present. 
A seemingly bright future is supposed to be ap- 
proaching, and forthwith men’s ingenuity is put 
upon the wreck,—not for motives of humanity, 
not for love of a particular race, but from the 
greed of gain, to devise means by which the ‘no- 
compulsion-but-you-must ’ system is to be in- 
troduced, as if all men were not perfectly free to 
— and procure happiness after their own 
ion, and as if the world could not wag, and 
the the various aristocracies indulge in their 
luxuries, without the offspring of the labourer 
being made to feel that he was born to be a 
labourer, and to bow the knee with submission on 
the belief that that is the state in which it has 
leased ‘ Heaven to call him.’ Out upon all this 
ypocrisy, cant, and humbug; out upon the blind, 
that the feelings of humanity, the love of our kind, 
and the principles of benevolence, are the ruling 
motives. Strip the idea of this borrowed plumage, 
divest it of garments to which it has not the sem- 
blance of a claim, and then expose it to the world 
in all its hideous selfishness—and what is it ? 
Why, the unmitigated desire to procure abun- 
dance of labour in our cane-fields, to increase our 
artisans, mechanics, and domestics, in that de- 
gree, that less may be paid by the wealthy for 
their comforts and luxuries, while the producers 
shall be unable to do more than lift hand to 
mouth. Then for benevolence we must substitute 
cupidity, and for humanity the love of luxury and 
ease. ‘It will pay,’ is the idea— it will pay,’ is 
echoed in the secret recesses of men’s hearts, and 

that decided, it is a practicable object. 
“We certainly have no desire to say a word 
against industrial and training institutions as 
such ; but when we, who know something of these 
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islands, find a movement about to be initiated, 
which, in the unfortunate state of affairs, is more 
than likely to be used as a lever for inflicting 
manifold wrongs, and as a means to cajole the 
British Government into the belief of the paternal 
care which is manifested for our labouring popu- 
tion, or, perhaps, more properly, with a latent 
= object, to keep the race from which the 

bourer springs for ever beneath—it is a duty 
which we owe to the principles in which we have 
been nurtured, to unmask the deceiver, and shew 
it to all the world in its hideous selfishness. 

“The Orphan Apprenticeship Ordinance is 
worthy to be read by all those whose frames of 
mind permit them to take a broad general view 
of things, with special reference to the present. 

e The British press—foremost the Daily News 
—has spoken out plainly and unmistakeably on 
the vendeucden of certain acts. Lame defences and 
— assertions have been all the replies that 
it has received. Let not either the legislators, 
the conductors of an aristocratic press, the plant- 
ers, nor yet the merchants interested in estates, 
suppose, for a single instant, that there are not 
some individuals in Great Britain who can see 
below the surface, and who, collating their past 
experience with the movements of the present, 
will detect the real tendency of such pro-slavery 
movements: and as surely as the tendency is 
discovered, so surely will it be exposed, as it de- 
serves to be.” 


(From the Barbadoes Liberal.) 


‘We rejoice to find that the very impudent at- 
tempts that have been making of late, by a num- 
ber of West-India proprietors {and merchants, 
backed by an influential portion of the English 
press, for a revival of the African Slave-trade, 
in a modified form, receive no encouragement from 
Her Majesty’s Government, or the more sober of 
the British public. The negro slave purchased on 
the coast of Africa was to be transported to these 
colonies for a term of years—a slave still, in fact, 
by whatever fanciful name they might choose to 
callhim. And this, taking it for what it might 
be worth, was the totality of the modification by 
which ‘the sum of all villanies,’ as the African 
Slave-trade has been not inaptly styled, was to 
be morally whitewashed, and made quite a means 
of grace for the regeneration of Africa. Slave- 
hunts would still, of course, be undertaken into the 
interior, to supply the material for this ‘ free emi- 

ation,’ and sleeping villages would be fired at the 

ead of night, and coffies would be plentiful as 
erst all along the line of route to the coast, where 
the Missionary delegates of Guiana, Trinidad, Ja- 
maica, and the rest, having duly instigated these 
movements, would be waiting in pious impatience 
to complete their share of this blessed work of 
regeneration. 

“We refer to the subject to-day, to point at- 
tention to recent proceedings in Parliament in 
relation to it. In the House of Lords, on the 17th 
ult., the Marquis of Clanricarde, having a notice 
on the paper to present a petition from Guiana, 
gave way to Lord Brougham, who, in a speech 
worthy of the old champion of freedom, most 
effectively exposed theimpudent pretexts on which 
the scheme was projected.” 


A healthier and more natural immigration 
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appears to be commencing between the is- 
lands, if we are ‘to judge by the following 
extract from the St. Lucia Palladium of the 
12th of September. It is much to be desired 
that this voluntary emigration of the surplus 
labouring population of Barbadoes to other 
islands, where labourers are in demand, should 
be encouraged, as one of the most effectual 
means of benefiting those who repair thither, 
and of opening up to the planters a field to 
which they can repair, as our farmers are 
accustomed to do to Treland, for the extra 
hands they may need during their crop- 
season or harvest-time. 

“We learn, with pleasure, that twenty-one 
labourers from Barbadoes have within the last 
few days been induced to come to this island, and 
that they are now comfortably ‘located in the 
salubrious quarter of Soufriére, on the Union- 
Vale Estate, the fine property of the Honourable 
Joseph Goodman. We doubt not that these la- 
bourers will find themselves infinitely better off 
in St. Lucia than in Barbadoes, and it is to be 
hoped that many more may be induced to come 
hither, where they will find as healthy a climate, 
humane treatment, constant employment, better 
wages, and many other advantages, far exceed- 
ing any thing they could expect among the super- 
abundant population of Barbadoes. Immigration 
of this description would prove a blessing alike 
to St. Lucia and the labourers themselves ; but 
we entertain quite a different opinion of cooley 
immigration.” 

If, however, immigration is ever to set in, 
and to acquire a permanent character, it 
must be cnotigelle by the introduction of 
some equitable system of remuneration for 
the services of the labourer. Labour, like 
every other commodity, ought to follow the 
law of supply and demand, which regulates 
the price of every article brought to market. 
But asystematic importation by the employer 
of an unlimited number of labourers, the 
rate of whose wages he fixes %arbitrarily, 
disturbs this natural law, and converts the 
employer into the master ; in other words, it 
infuses into the system of free-labour one 
of the essential elements of the system of 
Slavery. We observe that, in Jamaica, the 
question of wages to agricultural labourers 
being discussed by some of the journals. 
The labourers, it amgetts, when sugar 
was selling at 10/. and 12/. per hogshead, 
“ cheerfully submitted to a reduction of their 
wages ;” and now that it has risen to 25/. and 
301. per hogshead, it is contended, on their 
behalf, that they are justly entitled to an in- 
crease. This is the argument of the Falmouth 
Post and the Watchman. On'‘the other 
hand, we quote the Morning Journal :— 

‘* The Daily Advertiser considers such a mode 
of argument to be mischievous, as tending to 
sow the seeds of discord between employer and 
employed; and contends, that, as the planter 
has been a loser for some years past, he is justi- 
fied in taking advantage of the present rise in 
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the price of produce, in-pocketing all the gains, 
and in excluding the labourer‘from all participa- 
tion therein. He argues, that to raise the wages 
of the labourer would do him more harm:than 
good, inasmuch as having few artificial wants, 
he would not well: know what to do with so much 
cash; and .he contends, that the labourer’s 
taste should be first cultivated, and that then he 
should be afforded the means of gratifying it. - 
Our contemporary, however, forgets to inform 
his readers how that taste is'to be improved, in 
the absence of the pecuniary means to contri- 
bute thereto. To use‘a vulgar phrase, he has ‘ put 
the cart ‘before the horse ;’ and ‘he ‘has argued 
contrary tofact; for it is a fact, that where'the 
megro-labourer has amassed money, in the ma~ 
jority of cases:his taste has become cultivated, 
and he:has contributed of his abundance tothe 
satisfaction of artificial wants, evincing his ad- 
vancement in civilization. But we know of no 
instance in which one of the same class has be- 
come stimulated.to refinement by the hope of in- 
creased wages. The Morning Journal has pre- 
ferred neutrality on the wages’ question. Con- 
ceiving that the matter concerned only those 
who are directly interested, we have left them to 
settle it between themselves.” 

It will be seen that the Daily Advertiser, 
as the organ of the plantocracy, would keep 
wages low, lest the labourer should acquire 
a taste for luxuries, or “artificial wants.” 
But it is constantly alleged, as.a reproach to 
the labourers, that “they have no artificial 
wants,” and therefore they ought to remain 
satisfied with exactly the amount of wages 
that will just enable them to purchase ne- 
cessaries. It is impossible to conceive of a 
doctrine more illiberal, more contrary to 
common sense, or more opposed to sound 
political economy and the principles of social 
science. It is the pro-slavery spirit in dis- 
guise. 

JAMAICA, 

The news from this island, contained in 
the public papers, is meagre. A very 
interesting meeting had been held at the 
Court ‘House, Morant Bay, in ‘the parish of 
St. Thomas’-in-the-East, in connection with 
a Society composed of the labouring classes, 
under the name of the African Liberal 
School Society. The Society, as we learn 
from the Morning Journal, in which is given 
a full report of the meeting, “from very 
humble beginnings, now numbers seven 
schools in as many parts of the parish, in 
which one ‘thousand persons are receiving 
the benefits of education, namely, 700 chil- 
dren and 300 adults. The children attend 
school five days during the week, and the 
adults during three evenings of the same 
period. And there is a call for three more 
schools. The entire expenses are defrayed 
by subscriptions of the labourers.” Mr. C. 
A. Price, Sentben of Assembly for St. John, 
presided at the meeting, and 1t came out in 
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the course of the proceedings that the meet- 
ing had been called by public requisition to 
the Custos, who had not found it convenient 
to attend, and that all the gentlemen con- 
nected with the parish had been specially in- 
vited, “‘ but none would come.” The Com- 
mittee appointed at the public meeting held 
in Kingston some months ago, for the pur- 
pose of carrying forward a vigorous agita- 
tion for the suppression of the Slave-trade 
had published a fst of contributions receive 
by them up to the 18th of June last. The 
amount announced was 67/. 5s., of which 
127. were donations from corporate com- 

ies. This sum was quite inadequate to 
meet the heavy expenses which had been, 
and would have to he, incurred, and appeals 
were being issued to all the planters and 
merchants in the island. In connection with 
this subject, a meeting of merchants, and 
other Eero of Kingston, who had in- 
terested themselves in preparing the re- 
monstrance to Parliament on the Slave-trade 
Question, published by us in a former issue, 
had taken place, for the of sending to 
1. W. Cator, W. W. an. and L. R. 
Valpy, Esquires, ‘‘ some public recognition 
from this community” of their valuable ser- 
Vices, in ix gu fore Lord Palmerston 
and the Britis = the shameful violation 
by Spain of the Slave-trade treaty established 
between her and Great Britain, and the con- 
sequent injustice to free-producing countries 
which that circumstance involves. The chair 
of the meeting was taken by the Hon. Ed- 
ward Jordon. The Hon. Mr. Perteous pro- 
posed the following resolutions, which were 
seconded by the Hon. Alexander Burclay, 
and unanimously to: 

** Resolved — That the inhabitants of Kingston, 
this day assembled, feel it incumbent on them to 
record thus publicly their high and grateful 
sense of the eminent services afforded to them- 
selves, as well as to the island at large, by John 
W. Cator, Esq., W. W. Mackeson, Esq., and L. R. 
Valpy, Esq., the gentlemen to whom the Com- 
mittee, appointed to carry out the resolutions 
adopted at a public meeting held in this city on 
the 16th February last, on the subject of the Cuban 
Slave-trade, were so fortunate as to have en- 
trusted the direction of that movement in Lon- 
don: and while they feel the difficulty of ade- 
quately giving expression to their grateful 
acknowledgment of these services, they do not 
hesitate to express their belief that it is to the 
ability, energy, and judgment with which the 
movement has been prosecuted by them in Eng- 
land, that the decided impression produced by it 
on the public mind, as well ason the mind of 
Government, is in a principal degree owing. 

** Resolved, therefore —That the thanks of this 
meeting are hereby unanimously voted to John 
W. Cator, W. W. Mackeson, and L. R. Valpy, 
Fsquires, and that the Local Committee be re- 
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quested to communicate to them these resolu- 
tions in the most acceptable manner.” 

We would observe that the gentlemen in 
question are the principal promoters of the 
new African immigration scheme which has 
been so strongly condemned by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Another item of in- 
telligence is, that the Africans found on 
board the slaver captured by Her Majesty’s 
ship Arab, and {conveyed to St. Ann’s, 
Jamaica, had been distributed by the Agent- 
General of immigration. The majority have 
been allotted as agricultural labourers, and 
the remainder as domestic servants. Several 

entlemen in St. Ann’s and St. James’ have 

ad portions of these people indented to 
them, and they are now located on the pro- 
perties on which they are to be employed. 








Avbertisement. 


ROCHESTER LADIES’ ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 

WE have been requested to insert the follow- 

ing notice, from F. Douglas’s Paper of the 

25th September ultimo :— 

In behalf of the Rochester Ladies Anti-Slavery 
Society, the Treasurer gratefully acknowledges 
the reception of the following donations. The 
ladies, in the midst of their continued labours, 
sincerely _—— the tangible evidences of 
sympathy which they receive from their Trans- 
Atlantic friends. 


Maria Porter, Treasurer. 
Donations on behalf of the Rochester Society. 


Mansfield Anti-Slavery Society . 3.0 0 
Wakefield do. do. . 3 0 0 
Sheffield do. do. 5 0 0 
Rotherham = do. a. 7 0 0 
Huddersfield do. do. . 6 0 0 
Barnsley do. am « .. F 8 8 
Clogher do. do ...10 0 0 








F. DOUGLASS’ PAPER. 
Ws have been requested by Miss J. Griffiths, 
to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt by 
her of the following additional donations in 


aid of F. Douglass’ Paper: 
£8. d. 
pete Gee. MB... o« es» | 6.0 
Barnsley Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Asso- 
Pas 2. tue © ee 6c ee 
Clogher do. @. - « « « 8 @ DO 
Doncaster do. do. « « 9 0 0 
Huddersfield do. dow. + 4 0 0 
Marsh, Rev. Dr. William . a, f oe 
Rotherham Anti-Slavery Association 7 0 0 
Shaftesbury, the Earl of (2d Donation) 1 0 0 
Sheffield Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Asso- 
Se OS wo ew 
Wakefield do. do. ° 4 0 0 


N.B. L. A. Cuamerovzow, New Broad 
Street, will receive names of Subscribers to 
Frederick Douglass’ Paper. 
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